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THE SPECULATOR. 


I have arrived at that age when the fancy may inhale a stim- 
ulant, without becoming heated to intoxication, and my imagin- 
ation is no longer wafted away on the wings of every passing 
breeze. Yet the airy flights of others still continue to amuse 
me, and I gaze with interest at the freedom and vigour, the 
lightness, grace and ease, with which the aspirers of the present 
day soar upward in their course. Nor is my delight lessened 
when I observe the self-satisfaction with which they poise their 
pinions while preparing to mount into the “ clear blue air of the 
glorious empyrean,” as you, Mr Editor, in the ardour of youth- 
ful feeling, express yourself, when speaking of Miss Landon’s 
poetry ; for I am aware that a certain portion of confidence in 
our own power and capability, is requsite to success. 

I am now accustomed to look upon the busy world and the 
motives by which it is kept in action, with some coolness, if with 
no great penetration ; and though I pretend not to the posses- 
sion of stronger mental optics than my neighbours, I am satisfied 
—and I say it without vanity—that I look more steadily than 
they do, at whatever presents itself to view. It may be on ac- 
count of my dulness that I dwell longer upon those subjects 
which are usually skimmed over lightly, or left untouched. I 
say it may be so, for I am sensible of my deficiency in wit, have 
never experienced what the poets call inspiration, and am not 
fond of gin. I forewarn you, at the commencement of my 
speculations, that there will be little relief to the prosing tone I 
shall frequently assume. I am a plain man, and whatever my 
astonishment may be, at the electric corruscations which some 
minds emit, when the fire of genius is at work within, I am apt 
to look upon these flashes as agnes fatut, which indeed diffuse 
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much light, but at the same time tend rather to dazzle and 
mislead us, than to direct our course with any certainty or 
safety. ! 

Should my remarks win the attention of your readers, it will 
be because I place before them the unvarnished result of my oc- 
casional reflections, and not from any brilliancy of thought or el- 
egance of diction. | My method in any research, is to proceed 
with as little show and parade as possible, directly to the busi- 
ness in hand ; and I believe that were we to strip off the harle- 
quin disguises in which truth is too often found masquerading, we 
should the sooner attain to a knowledge of her beautiful propor- 
tions. 

The earliest and strongest impulse by which I was influenced 
was the unconquerable desire to visit foreign countries, and rev- 
el amid the glorious novelties, as | deemed them, of another 
world. This desire grew, as it always does, from reading ac- 
counts of voyages and travels, from listening to the narrations of 
those who had trod the shores of other lands, and from the imsa- 
tiable thirst, which tormented me by day and night, for an au- 
thor’s renown. ‘The mind of man is deeply imbued with emu- 
lation and imitation, and what others had accomplished, I desir- 
ed to attempt ; where some had done well, [ panted to do better. 
In the midst of my visionary schemes, I happened to think of 
the incongruity in the conduct of those who go into the world, re- 
solved to rifle it, as it were, of every thing new and wonderful, 
when each one has within himself a territory that is seldom thor- 
oughly explored,and often never known. We laugh, said I,at those 
who travel into foreign countries before they have seen any thing 
of their native land, more than the town or city of their birth ; 
but how much more deserving of our pity are they who seek for 
a knowledge of mankind in other climes, when as yet, they 
have, absolutely, no acquaintance with themselves. How are 
they to learn the motives which influence the conduct of a great 
and strange people, when they cannot trace to their true causes 
even their own actions ? What can they learn of the policy 
that regulates the political course of an empire, when they 
move on every day by some impulse for which they cannot ac- 
count ; or more properly speaking, are urged forward like float- 
ing straws on the surface of the stream, subject to the windings 
of the current, and unable to resist its influence ? They may, 
indeed look on, view the strange scenes which meet the vision, 
and remember that they have gazed at the wonders of the 
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earth ; but like the miser’s chest, their memory will be the 
repository of much wealth, from which they will derive no 
benefit. 

Meditations of this nature, diverted my mind in a degree, 
from its habitual longing, and I resolved at length to know some- 
thing of myself, before 1 ventured on higher matters. _ Hither- 
to, I had been accustomed to search in books for knowledge of 
every kind, without considering the infinite diversification of 
power and capacity in different individuals,—and forgetting that 
as the train of thought pursued by two persons on a given sub- 
ject is seldom, or never the same, they must arrive at different 
results. Now, the continual storing of ideas that were not my 
own, no exertion being made to discover their fitness, seemed 
like the unceasing pampering of the body without that exercise 
which alone can conduce to the health of the system, and pre- 
serve the organs unimpaired. I now regarded the practice of 
poring over the volumes of ancient wisdom and modern refine- 
ment, unaccompanied by reflection and mental examination, as 
the Jabour of one who collects the property of those around him, 
to hold it in trust, deriving no advantage in its possession, ex- 
cept that of appearing rich, while in reality, he is very poor.— 
Those on the other hand, who sought in the productions of oth- 
ers, for materials on which to evince their skill and strength, L 
looked upon as men who openly borrowed capital to be turned 
to account by their own industry. 

It seems to me, by the way, that this habit of resorting, con- 
stantly to the writings of others for the sake of increasing our 
stock of information, cannot be sufficiently deprecated. It is 
thus that many notions are imbibed, and many false principles 
adopted, which, in time, assume and maintain an unbounded 
sway over the mental constitution. In this way error comes to 
us in the most alluring dress, decked with the flowers of rheto- 
ric, and the chaplets of poetic fancy, while we, attracted by the 
airy and glittering garb, forget that deformity may be concealed 
under all this finery. I speak now of that class of writings which 
we are accustomed to call the stronger and more substantial ali- 
ment of the mind, and not of the lighter kinds of literature, uni- 
versally acknowledged as the frippery of the feast. It is of the 
former, only, that we hear the complaint, which is the last re- 
sort of indolence, of the necessity we are under to receive what 
is offered us, inasmuch as barreness pervades the world of ideas. 
The golden harvest, they say, has been reaped by those who 
have gone before, and for us who follow, there remain only the 
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scanty gleanings, which they have passed neglected, or trodden 
under foot as worthless. ‘To such as these, it may well be said, 
look within yourselves ; you will there find ample employment. 
The ocean of the mind is full of wealth, some part of which can 
be brought to light by plunging fearlessly into the undiscovered 
depths where it is hidden,—and when the adventurer has put 
forth his efforts, and fathomed his own intellect, he may find 
himself in the midst of treasures never dreamed of before. ‘They 
will, of course, be found scattered about with the utmost irregu- 
larity, concealing each other in their confusion, and enveloped 
in much rubbish. But the labour of clearing this away, and of 
gathering up and arranging every thing that has intrinsic value, 
will not be in vain. ‘The extent and precise worth of that mag- 
azine of disorder, will thus be precisely ascertained, and the pos- 
sessor can then, without hesitation or delay, bring into immedi- 
ate use whatever is required at his hands. 


K. 





TO A TROPIC BIRD AT SEA: 


Beautiful bird that on thy pinion, white 

As Seraph’s robes dost as a gleam of light 
Come glancing by me : no small rustling 
Tracing through the calm air thy quiet wing. 
Now stooping low into the hollow caves 
Betwixt the upheaving waves : 

Then with a sudden wheel upspringing 

To sail along the ambient seas of air : 

Now, like a coming bliss, thy swift way winging— 
Then like a cheated hope, fading away far 

In the pale distant cloud. 


Beautiful bird ! 
*Tis mine to thank thee, for some thoughts are stirr’d 
Within me by thy coming and thy going, 
Crossing the desert of my far off looks ; 





To a Tropic Bird at Sea. 


As when some wakening springtime winds come blowing 
Along the silence of the gliding brooks, 

And the glad waters with fresh rippling 

Go dancing down beneath its shadowless wing. 


Beautiful bird ! I would my hand might woo thee 
To stoop from thy thin height and come unto me, 
And let my dull and weary spirit hide 

Beneath thy large white wing, and there abide : 
And in thy quiet glancing passage o’er 

The mighty waters and the shelvy shore. 

Look down and read this broad round world, and find 
Some small greenisle, where bright young girls might bind 
My cool smooth brow with ever blooming flowers, 
And lead me wandering through orange bowers ; 
And pillow there my head at dewy night, 

And watch me slumbering with eyes of light. 


Glib dark eyed girls with sunny ringlets flowing, 
And laughing looks, half artlessness, half knowing. 


And some with silver harps, and lips that spoke 
More melody than Orpheus’s flute awoke, 

That I might lie among them, listening 

To sounds that would arrest an angel’s wing, 
Coming out warbling from their coral caves, 
Soft as a troop of tiny moonlight waves, 

And tuneful as the lyre’s awaking string, 
When the winds sweep along it with quick wing. 
And thus to chase mine insect life away, 

As one long, tranquil, stormless autumn day, 
*Mid careless roaming and serene reposing ; 
To watch contentedly life’s mellow closing, 
And then, in flowers and ivy pranked shroud, 
To be borne up upon a slow white cloud, 

And sail forever lazily along 

Through the calm air. 


Fie ! what a listless song. 
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I met thee in youth’s sunny bowers, 
When life was bright and fair, 

And culled with thee the thornless flowers 
That flourished wildly there. 


Ere time had check’d the joyous flow ‘ 
Of childhood’s spirit free, 

Or written “ woman” on my brow, 
I gave my heart to thee. 


©! purer than an infant’s dream, 

And lovelier, brighter far, 

Than summer skies, ting’d by the beam, 
Of day’s ascending star— 


Was that first dawn of youthful love, 
Too beautiful to last— 

With gathering clouds it vainly strove, 
That soon its light o’ercast. 


Ye angel forms of love and truth, 
Illusions of a day— 

That breath’d enchantment o’er my youth, 
Could nought prolong your stay ? 


O! none can paint the agony 

That wrung my bursting heart, 

When doom’d in tenderest youth to see 
Its cherish’d dreams depart. 


Yet though deserted and forgot, 
By one too fondly lov’d— 

Left to my lone and bitter lot, 
No change this bosom prov’d. 


I dare not think upon the time, 

When thou wert more to me 

Than ought on earth’s cold desert clime 
Again can ever be. 
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Through weary years.I worshipp’d thee, 
A bright and lonely star, 

My only light, that pale, cold ray, 

That glimmer’d from afar. 
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I vainly deem’d thy gentle smile, 

Again would beam on me, 

Those tones that could my heart beguile, 
Those looks,—oh! where are they ? 


We met again—no more to part— 
But years had pass’d away— 

A blanching cheek—a broken heart— 
Grief’s premature decay. 


Oh ! ’tis not these wild passion loves, 
He seeks a brighter flower— 

Too well thy cold indifference proves 
Affection’s waning power. 


Love’s semblance can deceive no more. 
E’en hope itself hath fled,— 

My fairy dreams for aye are o’er— 

My rest——is with the dead ! 





AN ESSAY ON MODERN EDUCATION, 


BY A LAD OF FIFTEEN. 
Dear Sir, 

‘** You’d scarce expect one of my age” to appear before a 
literary community in an essay so respectable as the following, 
and in a Periodical of the character which your’s has hitherto 
sustained. But whatever be your doubts at first, as to the au- 
thenticity of this article, they will diminish as you progress in the 
perusal of it ; and when you arrive at the end, incredulity will, 
I trust, be swallowed up in admiration. | 

! ESSAY. 
I am fifteen years old, and have profited so well under the 
modern system of education, that at this early period I feel am- 
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bitious to disseminate its influence by a public exposition of its 
happy effects upon myself. At the age of two years, the Alpha- 
bet was stereotyped upon my mind, from sheets of printed gin- 
gerbread, the intellectual part of which was propably deposited 
in its passage through the diaphragm. Here it is obvious to re- 
mark that our family embrace the doctrine which locates the 
soul in the stomach. With this stock 1 commenced business at 
a Female Academy. The alternate stimulants of birch and 
sweetmeats, menaces and coaxing, soon drove me through, or 
over, all the mysteries of Noah Webster, and that gentleman’s 
kind offices were reluctantly bequeathed to my successors. I 
was now transplanted to a boy’s school, and not a little gratified 
by this tacit recognition of my sex. ‘The master introduced me 
almost simultaneously to two celebrated personages ; one, the 
author of a great many grammars, (if we are to credit the title 
pages,) Mr Lindley Murray of immortal memory, as every one 
else must infallibly be, who recollects all his rules ; the oth- 
er, an Orthoepist, Walker, by name, who furnished me with all 
the tall words which emanate so fluently from my operative pen. 
At the age of nine, my English education was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to qualify me for the Latin School. At that time, indeed, 
I was not aware of the fact that Boston was the capital of Mas- 
sachusetts, nor that seven times nine are sixty three ; but the 
system of mental arithmetic was then in the womb of futurity, 
and Greek, Latin, Multiplication, and Geography, went hand in 
hand. Hitherto I had prized the hours of relaxation too highly. 
Instead of running home after school, to study history or some- 
thing equally well adapted to my years, I wantonly consumed 
the precious moments in leap-frog, and driving hoop ; the for- 
mer of which, they tell me at the Washington Gardens, is im- 
proved and exalted, while the latter has become disreputable, 
and almost obsolete. At the age of ten, however, these puerile 
predilictions gave up the Ghost. Father began to talk about 
morals and penmanship. In consequence whereof, my leisure 
on the Sabbath was subsequently devoted to Sunday School— 
my intermediate hour on week days, to a Writing Academy, 
where the art was communicated in twenty four lessons. At 
the latter place I continued a year, but all after the ‘ twenty- 
four,” was merely for the sake of keeping my hand in. Yet, 
alas ! what imperfect notions prevail in this country upon the 
capacity and vigour of the human mind. Look at the German 
Students. Which of them but would sigh at the thought of 
sweating less than half of an astronomical day in the field of 
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science ? Still, there are a few well meaning, but prejudiced 
mothers in this good easy land, who call it downright barbarity 
to keep a child at school seven hours out of the four and twenty. 
Of this class, my own mother is one. I recollect that the very 
topic of German book-worms, as the good woman irreverently 
stiled them, was started at dinner-table, one day after the cloth 
had been removed. Father was sitting cross-legged before the 
fire sipping his wine. Mother at the table, back towards him, 
picking her teeth. 

‘* Ah ! my dear,” said the former, continuing the subject as 
he emptied the fourth glass—* there is no intellectual labour in 
America to be compared with this. Here is our Dick now, elev- 
en years old ; does nothing from sun rise till nine o’clock but 
lie abed and eat his breakfast; and spends his evenings, after 
getting the next morning’s lesson, in playing backgammon.— 
I’ve a notion of sending that boy to a book-keeping school—it 
may be the means of a subsistence to him, after all.” 

‘ Why Mr B ,’ exclaimed my mother, ‘ you seem de- 
termined to hand down the yankee character wnimpatred, as I 
suppose you would call it. Why make the boy a jack-of-all- 
trades ? If you intend to send him to college, leave book-keep- 
ing to a future period. Besides, it hurts my feelings to see a 
child immured from morning till night—his buoyancy deadened 
by fatigue—his cheerfulness not permitted to shine forth. It 
hurts my feelings to see the bright and rotund eye of youth dim- 
med and flattened prematurely, to cure its harmless shortsight- 
edness, and extend its visi n to a gloomy morrow. I think you 
go to extremes. You would try the boy beyond his strength ; 
and if the intellectual is best cultivated thus, it must be, I think, 
as the expense of the physical system. You require delicate 
watch-work to perform the labour of an eight-day clock. ¢ 

** Ah! my dear,” was the retort, “ your first simile might 
have dubbed you a blue stocking, had not the second betrayed 
your shallowness. Herein lies your fallacy. Keep the watch 
constantly wound up, and it does perform that labour without 
detriment to itself.” 

Thus terminated the argument, in which it struck me that 
Mother had tripped upon an untenable simile, and that Father 
had gained the victory : for the corrollary was, that Richard 
spent his evenings thenceforth at a book-keeping school. He is 
now so thoroughly impregnated with the love of knowledge that 
he thinks of nothing else, and bids fair to become a literary mi~ 
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alarms him, since he has learned that his property is not easily 
transferable after the proprietor’s death. Yet even this fear has 
its antidote, and a very simple one. He may write a book— 
though Mother says it does not require much learning to do that. 
But, | am anticipating, one of the effects of my “ extended vis- 
ion.” ‘To return then, at the age of thirteen | was prepared to 
enter college : but Father, who thinks the great mistake in our 
country is, to commence an academic education too early, is in- 
flexibly resolved not to send me there till my sixteenth year. 

Here ends my essay, to which I shall subjoin the journal of a 
week, as a specimen of the mode in which two years of my pre- 
cious time have been spent. The object is, that your juvenile 
readers may learn from their fellows, what they are capable of, 
and be stimulated to appreciate the facilities placed within their 
reach. 

Sabbath morning, 9 o’clock.—Attended Sunday School till 
10, when services commenced. 12 A. M.—Went home, and 
sat before the parlour fire till one, studying my afternoon les- 
son. Quarter past two, P. M.—Attended public worship till 
half past three, when School began again, and continued till five. 
Seven o’clock, evening.—Sat down and composed this theme 
upon Education, which is to be presented at the Latin School 
to-morrow morning, and inserted, if approved, in some respec- 
table publication as a reward for myself, and a stimulus for oth- 
ers. Monday morning, half past eight—Rose, breakfasted and 
reached school by nine, with this theme in my hat. Ten, A. M. 
Instructer gave out in an audible voice that Dick B had 
presented the best essay, and that it would appear in the next 
number of the Lyceum. Twelve,—Hurried to intermediate 
school amidst the sneers of the envious and applause of my 
cronies, deriving equal gratification from both. One, P. M.— 
went to dinner, without much appetite for any thing but knowl- 
edge. Half past two.—To school. Five,—Back again. Six. 
Evening school. Nine.—Back again, and after getting a Greek 
lesson for the following morning, went to bed. ‘The rest of the 
week corresponds to the foregoing, except that we write themes 
only once in a fortnight, and are exempted from school on 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons, which I employ in reading 
Prideaux Connexion. 

As this article, coming from one so young, will unquestiona- 
bly attract much notice and excite curiosity as to the author, I 
may venture to add a few words about myself without fearing 
the charge of vanity. At first I rejected this idea, because 
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some malicious person once hinted to me that ‘ over-much 
wisdom was the parent of selfishness, self-conceit, and the love 
of ostentation, particularly in a youngster.” But as this very re- 
mark was the child of self-conceit—the ebullition of high mettled 
jealousy—I forgive and overlook it. At the present time I am 
reviewing former studies, and have already made important ad- 
vances in the French and Spanish languages. My “ tout en- 
semble” partakes of emaciation, and consequently wears a scien- 
tific aspect. This appearance cannot be said to loose any thing 
by a limp in the gait, contracted the other day at the Gymnasi- 
um. My countenance is wedge, or more properly cunezform, 
of course penetrating, yet not uninteresting. I suffer occasion- 
ally from weak eyes, and intend to purchase a pair of glasses. 
“ Why really, Dick,” cried my father, when he heard of this— 
** T am sorry your eye sight is bad. Never mind, though, my 
boy, take a high part in your class at college, and Til give you 
a pair of spectacles, by sending you to London and Paris.” 





THE DIRGE OF SAPPHO. 


Sweet slumbers be around thee, dark-eyed maid, 
Within its coral chamber gently laid, 

Thy form reposes. 

Around thy head 
Our hands have twin’d a wreath of wither’d roses, 
Whose fragrance with thy parting spirit fled. 


Thy draught from sorrow’s cup was long and deep, 
Young child of anguish !—thine is now the sleep 
That knows no waking. 
It came to thee, 
Like love’s first gleam upon the fond heart breaking, 
Too late for hope, yet dear to memory. 


Thine were youth’s fairest visions—false as fair ! 
Thine eye beheld, till frenzied with despair, 
Hope’s gilded token. 
*T was false to thee :— 
Hope—love were fled—both heart and bd» were broken ! 
And what to thee, was life’s last agony ? 
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Young mourner ! all thy woes are over now, 
And we will watch, and fondly trust that thou 
Wilt wake to-morrow. 
But all in vain : 
Thine eye no more will shed the tear of sorrow, 
And thou wilt never wake to smile again. 


We have roam’d through the caverns of the deep, 
And cull’d for thee the purest pearls that sleep 
’Neath its blue waters. 
We have brought gems, 
Brighter than ever deck’d earth’s fairest daughters, 
Richer than beam from regal diadems. 


And thine shall be the music of the seas, 

Pale flower of death! for thee the ocean breeze, 
In softest numbers, 
Shall float along. 

No faithless Puaon shall disturb thy slumbers :— 


Sleep on, thou broken-hearted child of song ! 
W.G, C. 





A BACHELOR’S DISSIPATION. 


I do not deny that at sixteen I was a poet, a fashionable, a 
belle lettre scholar, an adept in the solids of science, and wore 
a tall plume among my compeers in the literature of that day. 
—Neither do I positively contradict that, at the very blushing 
of my flower of hope, I was goose enough to fall in love, was 
laughed at, and resigned society and the honours consequent up- 
on a degree anda distinguished part in the ceremonies.of a 
commencement, for ‘* Sylvan shades,” and the solitudes of study. 
But the “ whirligig of Time” went round, and the duties of a 
profession, pursued with a single eye to fame, brought profes- 
sional practice ; the world of business was opened to me, and 
in the drudgery of its details, I lost sight, and even memory, of 
the blissful bowers of the polite world, whose sweets were once 
so enchanting. Twenty years trudged along, like horses in a 
bark mill, and twenty additional years found me, something very 
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like a bachelor ; for this term, added to sixteen, (the age of 
my abjuration of the fair) serves to bring something like crow’s 
feet around a bright eye, and leads one to think with undue 
complacency, upon the comforts of flannels, and the advantage 
of being unnoticed. But my Mentor, aunt Tabitha, who had 
regulated my whole domestic course, from a sock to a shirt col- 
ler, told me in Cassandric prophecy, that it was necessary to 
marry ;—previous to which an excursion among modern fash- 
ionables, was a paramount duty, in order to make a due selec- 
tion. With something of a cold chill, I consented, which icy 
feeling was somewhat softened by a recollection of the puppy 
exclusion, and the contemplated inclusion of a bachelor tax, 
which hung in terrorem over my unyoked body. My wardrobe 
(the sinew of war, in such cases) was inspected, which was found 
not to have suffered from the inroad of moths. When I had, 
twenty years since left the bowers of the fair, I packed in an old 
chest with due caution, a superfine coat, stockings and panta- 
loons, a thick substantial watch with its accompanying key of 
massy silver workmanship ; and on this grand occasion, when 
fashion was to play the gabardine to age, that the defects of 
time might be concealed by the curtain of dress, it was, of all 
things, essential that the ‘* outward man” should be set off to the 
best advantage. 

I would here digress to describe my coat. It was built in 
those days, when the coat denotes the man, and never did 
bridegroom survey with more delight the charms of his lady 
love, than did I contemplate myself in the glass, when first its 
budding beauties adorned my youthful shoulders,—its rolling 
collar—its bright yellow buttons extending over the shoulders 
like two epaulets, and claiming acquaintance with two on the 
back within kissing distance, and then the indefinite tail append- 
ed thereunto, of royal origin—oh ! sir, a view of its comeliness 
went to my heart, and the recollection of whilome victories in the 
field of conquest, spurred me on to new achievments. I could 
have made love in blank verse to Diana herself—tender sayings 
came from their cells of thought, in which they had been lon 
immured, and were ready to attack the fortalice of female hearts ; 
twice did I tragically stride across the room, heedless of my 
cat, whose tail suffered from my anxiety to observe that of my 
coat, which became horizontal from partaking of my speed and 
ecstasy. 

But to return. I arrived at the metropolis, was set down at 
my quondam landlady’s mansion.—She was formerly May in ap- 
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pearance, but alas, was now verging toward December. My 
friend soon after my arrival called cordially, and the next 
evening, a darky thrust into my hand a eard, directed in a fine 
crow-quill hand to “ Ichabod Singleton, Esq.,” the contents of 
which were as follows : 


** Miss Sophronia Syllabub, 
at home—Wednesday evening 
Feb.—at 8 o’clock.” 


I recognized the daughter of my friend, in the address, but its 
singularity brought out the ungallant phrase ‘ ‘The d—1 she is”— 
My landlady explained, (as the blackamoor was off in an instant) 
that it intended an invitation to a dance, and nothing of doubtful 
morality. Heavily passed the hours till the moment arrived, 
which was to resuscitate me as a fashionable. The intermediate 
space was occupied by the common avocations of existence, to 
which was superadded the amusement of gazing from the win- 
dow upon travellers as they slipped, hobbled or tripped along the 
thronged streets. But the all important hour approached, and 
8 o’clock found me at my friend’s, who ushered me into a brill- 
iantly lighted saloon, where were the young and the fair impa- 
tiently waiting for the commencement of the dance. The half 
suppressed flourish of the clarionet, and the demisemiquaver 
squeak of the fiddle, proclaimed that all was on the eve of read- 
iness. When I entered, I felt the due weight of character append- 
ed to my blue coat, long Marseilles vest, stockinett pantaloons, 
powdered hair, and black ribbon queue. The youngest turned the 
bright eye of admiration toward me, and all smiled an overween- 
ing welcome. Happy was I to see, that twenty years had worn 
off the crust of reserve in the fair sex, and that I was to receive 
a portion of its benefits. ‘* Allow me,” quoth mine host, “ to in- 
troduce you, &c.” This sounded rather strange, but did not ap- 
pear more singular than that there had been a wonderful trans- 
formation in the ladies’ waists. Formerly they resembled the 
foretopsail of a man of war, clewed up upon her arrival in port, 
but now they had become transformed to hour glasses, and each 
body was squeezed into twoinverted cones. Among the gentle- 
men similar transformations were apparent. ‘The unmentionable 
under dress of the fair sex was adopted for pantaloons, beneath 
which sticks or legs might have been concealed—bob minor coat 
tails were in vogue, and when a gentleman bowed to you, he 
resembled Taurus in the almanack, or a frozen pitch mop.— 
Young ladies wore caps and older ones went without ; probably 
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there had been a fever amongst the younger class,—but I was 
so busy in peering into bright eyes around me, and expending 
my stock of small talk, that I did not materially criticise the out- 
ward man or woman who came in contact with me. 

Anon, the fiddle struck up, a signal was given, and dancing 
commenced. My friend urged me to join, which | declined, 
until my apologies would no longer be received, and I was in- 
troduced to some seven or eight ladies, who all were either en- 
gaged, or had the headach, and I then thought, that | was fair- 
ly excused—but my friend introduced me at last to a jolly, 
roguish eyed girl, who consented, with almost an eager readi- 
ness. I made her a bow of ninety degrees, which rather in- 
commoded my near neighbour, (it was what they call a jam) 
and was leading her to take a place for a contra-dance, when 
she informed me that a cotillion was the figure,—and sure enough 
there we were, eight of us in a circle like a boxing ring. I 
apologized for not understanding any thing about this mancuvre, 
but she assured me that the negro fiddler would tell us all about 
it, and I consented to run the gauntlet of trial. We were sta- 
tioned at the bottom of the octagon, when the negro bawled 
out, “ Forward and back too”—How is that possible, thought 
I? Buta young sylph came sidling, fronting, and sweeping 
up to me, in a most condescending manner, wherefore I could 
do no less than to make her one of my prettiest bows. ‘ Op- 
posite gentlemen the same,” quoth Cuff. At this my partner 
told me, I must dance,—whereupon, nothing loth, I commenced 
a double shuffle on my post, which, I defy any man of my age 
to excel. I always prided myself on my activity in this par- 
ticular, and had just commenced the operation with my eyes to 
the ceiling, when I felt my feet entangled, and looking down, 
found I had disarrayed my fair partner of lots of roses, and two 
yards of flounce or flummediddle, which skirted the lower part of 
her dress. On this] turned swiftly to apologize, and the su- 
perfluity of coat swung in the opposite direction like the snap- 
per of a whip, directly into the eyes of a child of my friend’s 
wife. I had scarcely anticipated a word of apology in front, 
before the cry of distress arose in the rear, and turning rapidly 
again, to ascertain the cause of outcry, and finding that the dia- 
bolical flounce and my legs were again in chancery, I pitch- 
ed head foremost into the bread basket of a sputtering French- 
man,—and he, myself, and those old boon companions, the 
shovel and tongs, to say nothing of the fire fender, were packed, 
like a barrel of herrings in the chimney corner. The French- 
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man laid hold of my quieu to assist him in rising, and before 
I had fairly got the better of my neighborly grievances, and re- 
gained a perpendicular, he began a mongrel dialect of swearing 
and vituperance at and concerning my coat “ mit de tail, and le 
barbare, who no comprendre le cotillion.” I abused him in 
good set French, and threatened to poke him up chimney for 
laying profane hands upon my quieue, a: olegized to my fair 
partner for the discomfiture of the flounce, kissed the child, 
wiped my (former) white vest, which had suffered from an in- 
timacy with the superincumbent tongs, and forswore dancing. 
It would have driven Socrates mad to have witnessed the half 
concealed grins and titillations of mirth which had beset the 
whole present community of human bipeds. My friend, by 
way of comfort, took me aside, and advised me to throw aside 
my idolized coat, abjure quieu and powder, and go to a tailor’s, 
assuring me that with my good sense and literary acquirements, 
I probably might obtain the admiration of both sexes. I thank- 
ed him, but assured him I had seen enough of fashionable life. 
He urged me to stay to supper, which I did—what was it? 
blanc mange, alias smoked bonny elabber—masses of corruption, 
called jelly—raw bacon, cut into thin slices like holy wafer 
cakes—washed down with that villainous compound of all liquors 
called noyeau. I tasted of all, went home and took an emetic. 

Misfortunes, like wild geese, come in flocks. Miss sent 
me a note of sorrow, (I hope without her father’s knowledge) 
that I should so have insulted her party, by my dress—and the 
ape of a Frenchman forwarded a challenge, for calling him a 
baboon. ‘To the former | expressed my regret, that | was thus 
ignorant of modern etiquette, and promised to release her from 
further anxiety on this head, and to the latter sent a reply that 
I would beat him into a quail-trap, for meddling with my 

uleu. 

' Sitting as I do now, by the fire-place at the side of my spec- 
tacled aunt, and reflecting upon my adventures as they dance 
over the magic lanthorn of memory, there is much for specula- 
tive musing. The inconsistencies of fashion and of existence ; 
of philosophy and of Frenchmen; of bachelors, fire fenders, 
pretty girls and pokers, leave lessons for grave instruction and 
sober application. Custom, like the nightmare, rides us to 
weariness, and none have enough of independence to shake off 
the elf. Fashion holds the scale of opinion, and a man is as 
much indebted to his tailor as to his classics, for honest fame 
and even a moderate share of literary reputation. And yet 
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Fashion is inconsistent with itself. A Proteus in metamorpho- 
sis, to-day it is frightened with its imaginary elegance of yester- 
day. Oh, thou ill-fated, well-buttoned, narrow-backed, inter- 
minable coat! which once whisked thy graceful appendage, 
with so much of pride in the assemblies of other days! how 
hast thou beaten down those aerial castles betokening conquest 
and renown among the rosy domains of bright eyes and flutter- 
ing hearts? Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur tllis—the en- 
terpretation of which is, “ Ichabod, the glory of thy house has 


departed.” ICHABOD. 





CHRISTABELLE. 


“ Now speed thee, page, now speed thee, page, 
O’er mountain and o’er lea, 

And swift as is the flight of thought, 
Thy gallant courser be ; 

The life-blood ebbs full quickly, boy, 
Then take this raven curl, 

Press’d with my dying kiss, to her 
My bosom’s cherished pearl ; 

Tell her, young Roland’s maiden field 
Has prov’d his honour’d grave, 

And bid her smile for one, who sleeps 
Amid the noble brave: 

Dost weep, thou gentle boy, dost weep, 
When the proud trumpet’s swell 

Shall lull the warrior to his rest! 
Away to Christabelle.” 


Mov’d not that gentle boy, though fast, 
The war-darts round him flew, 

And nearer pour’d the tide of war, 
More fierce the conflict grew. 

Like the big rain-drops on the wave, 
That fall and pass away, 

His tears unnotic’d fel], nor dimm’d 
The sun of triumph's ray. 

Von. 1.—No. 3. a 
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The field of Agincourt is won,— 
But wherefore do the brave, 

The stern old veterans bend their brows, 
And weep o’er yonder grave ? 

That fair boy’s pure fidelity 
Might claim a sigh full well, 

But warriors shed no tears for man— 
These mourn o’er Christabelle. 


KN. 





EARLY DAYS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


A few years ago, while on a tour through the three king- 
doms, I visited Stratford on Avon, consecrated as the birth- 
place of Shakspeare. My first object, like that of all travel- 
lers, was to see the poet’s house, and on my way thither, I 
passed sweet Avon. Unconscious of the genius of the place, 
I went by the domicil of Shakspeare without knowing it, and, 
on returning, my attention was rivetted by an inscription over 
the door of a butcher’s shop, painted red, ‘* This is the house 
in which the immortal Shakspeare was born.” 'The appearance 
of this rude edifice seemed to pall association at once. My 
morning dreams, my nightly visions, all centered in the belief, 
that the mansion of Shakspeare stood uncontaminated and 
alone—a shining mark for posterity The owner, a middle 
aged lady, conducted myself and friend up stairs, into a narrow 
room, which she pointed out as the birth-place of the poet. 
In this room it might have been supposed that poverty had 
taken her last abode——no plaster, no paper, no furniture ex- 
cept a chair and table, while the rough walls were literally cov- 
ered with names. Every one was disposed to leave some re- 
membrance of his pilgrimage ; but I learned with regret, from 
the good lady, that the former occupant of the house, a mali- 
cious woman, to revenge herself for being obliged to leave it, 
actually rubbed out the most important signatures, among 
which, were the King’s, the Emperor of Russia’s, and that of 
Lord Byron; she had taken great pains to restore them, but 
many were still indistinct. 1 was gratified to learn, however, 
that a townsman, to preserve in perfection such as might come 
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afterwards, had presented a book for the insertion of the names 
of visitors. On one of its pages, I noticed that of Washington 
Irving, with the following lines annexed : 


“ Of mighty Shakspeare’s birth the room we see, 
That where he died in vain to find we try, 
Useless the search, for all immortal he, 

And those who are immortal never die.” 


A snuff box, said to have been made of the mulberry tree 
which the poet planted, lay on the table ; it was the only relic 
of Shakspeare. Neither “the shattered gun-stock of the match 
lock, with which Shakspeare shot the deer——-nor the sword 
with which he played Hamlet, nor the lanthorn with which Friar 
Laurence discovered Romeo and Juliet at the tomb,” were to 
be seen; they had probably vanished with Shakspeare’s chair, 
or been carried off by some adventurous Aladdin. 

The chair of Shakspeare ! that chair from whose divine con- 
juration witches stood spell bound, and around which sweet 
spirits hovered with their ariel wings ; that chair which evoked 
the mighty conceptions of Lear, the calm philosophy of Ham- 
let, and the potent tempest of Othello; that chair in which 
were elicited the humours of the fat old knight and his merry 
wives, and in which Bardolph, Peto, Pistol, and that sweet 
hostess Mrs Quickly, were first called into life. The chair of 
Shakspeare ! I would have given worlds to sit in it, and have 
renewed its inspiration. But it had gone, whither I knew not, 
perhaps had been a martyr to the adoration of its worshippers ; 
for whose sake, history tells us, though built of oak, a new bot- 
tom had been made every three years. If it is true, as writ- 
ten, of which, however, there is reason to doubt, that a Russian 
princess became its possessor by purchase, a few relics may 
yet remain ; yet I confess I should view them with as much dis- 
trust as the fragments of the true cross, which by this time 
have probably accumulated to an extent sufficient to build a 
cathedral. It was some consolation to know that this humble 
but interesting dwelling was still in possession of one of the de- 
scendants of the family of Shakspeare—the present being the 
seventh in a direct line from Jane, the sister of the poet. For 
a long period till 1810, it seems that the building had been 
occupied as a tavern, when it was divided into two tenements— 
the Swan presenting a new front, and the other a butcher’s shop, 
in which another of the descendants still carries on his father’s 
trade. 
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In viewing the residence of the poet, I was led to recur to 
the scenes of his early life—to ponder over its vicissitudes and 
its dangers, and to think on how frail a destiny hung the future 
hopes of the age. While the infant Shakspeare was in his 
cradle, Stratford was visited by a plague, which destroyed be- 
tween two and three hundred persons—about a seventh part of 
its inhabitants. While the destroying angel flapped his raven 
wing around, he shunned the dwelling of Shakspeare ; which 
seemed to have been protected by a seraph for mankind and 
immortality. With respect to the mode of his education, but 
little is known, though it appears that for a short period he was 
sent to the free school of Stratford, where he acquired, as Ben 
Johnson hath it, small Latin and less Greek. Having been re- 
moved from that seminary while yet in his novitiate, in conse- 
quence of the poverty of his father to whom he became an as- 
sistant in the wool trade, we cannot date his academical pur- 
suits beyond the twelfth year of his age. About that period, 
in the vicinity of his birth-place, an event transpired, which 
doubtless for the first time brought him on the theatre of the 
world. 1 refer to the splendid festivities in honour of the visit 
of Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle. Concerning the 
play of Hock Tuesdoy, which was one of the entertainments 
given at the Castle, Bishop Percy observes, ‘* Whatever this 
old play or storial show was at the time it was exhibited to 
Queen Elizabeth, it had probably our young Shakspeare for a 
spectator, who was then in his twelfth year, and doubtless at- 
tended with all the inhabitants of the surrounding country, at 
these ‘ princely pleasures of Kenilworth’ whence Stratford 1s 
only a few miles distant. And as the Queen was much diverted 
with the Coventry play, (whereat her majesty laughed well, and 
rewarded the performers with two bucks and five marks in 
money ; who, ‘what rejoicing upon their ample reward, and 
what triumphing upon their good acceptance,’ vaunted their 
play was never so dignified, nor ever any players before so 
beatified ! but especially if our young bard afterwards gained 
admittance into the castle to see a play, which the same even- 
ing, after supper, was there presented of a very good theme, 
but so set forth by the actors’ well-handling, that pleasure and 
mirth made it seem very short, though it lasted two good hours 
and more,) we may imagine what an impression was made on 
his infant mind. Indeed the dramatic cast of many parts of 
that superb entertainment, which continued nineteen days, and 
was the most splendid of the kind ever attempted in this king- 
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dom, must have had a very great effect on a young imagina- 
tion, whose dramatic powers were thereafter to astonish the 
world.” The supposition that Shakspeare in early life was ar- 
ticled to an attorney, is unwarranted by any fact, and inferable 
only from the legal phrases and technicalities of his plays, all of 
which, however, might have been acquired from a few books, 
or an attentive observation of the courts. We all know, at 
least we have all a right to infer, that Shakspeare was a sad 
fellow in his youthful days; but I believe the following anec- 
dote of his early follies, which is still preserved at Stratford 
and the neighbouring village of Bidford, will be new to most 
of my readers. In the latter place, which is equally famed for 
the goodness of its ale and the thirsty clay of its inhabitants, 
there were anciently two societies of village-yeomanry, who 
frequently met under the appellation of Bidford topers. It was 
a custom with these heroes to challenge any of their neigh- 
bours, famed for the love of good ale, to a drunken combat; 
among others the people of Stratford were called out to a trial 
of strength, and in the number of their champions, as the tradi- 
tional story runs, our Shakspeare, who forswore all thin po- 
tations, and addicted himself to ale as lustily as Falstaff to 
his sack, is said to have entered the lists. In confirmation of 
this tradition, there is an epigram which runs thus : 


manene tn your Wincot ale hath much renown’d 
That fox’d a beggar so [by chance was found 
Sleeping] that » ad needed not many a word, 
To make him to believe he was a lord: 

But you affirm [and in it seem most eager] 

*T will make a lord as drunk as any beggar. 

Bid Norton brew such ale as Shakspeare fancies, 
Did put Kit Sly into such lordly trances ; 

And let us meet there [for a bit of gladness, ]} 
And drink ourselves merry in sober sadness. 


As the tradition hath it, when the Stratford lads went over to 
Bidford, they found the topers were gone to Evesham fair ; but 
they were told if they wished to try their strength with the sip- 
pers, they were ready for the contest. This being acceded 
to, our bard and his companions were staggered at the first out- 
set, when they thought it adviseable to sound a retreat, while 
the means of retreat were practicable; and then had scarce 
marched half a mile before they were all forced to lay down 
more than their arms, and encamp in a very disorderly and 
unmilitary form, under no better covering than a large crab- 
tree, and there they rested till morning. This tree is yet 
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standing by the side of the road; venerable relic that spread 
it shade over the youthful Shakspeare, and sheltered him from 
the dews of the night. In the morning, when the company 
awakened our bard, the story says, they entreated him to re- 
turn to Bidford, and renew the charge ; but this he declined, 
and looking round upon the adjoining villages, exclaimed, “ No 
I have had enough; I have drunk with 


Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hilbro, Hungry Grafton, 
Dudging Exhall, Papist Wicksford, 
Beggarly Brown and Drunken Bidford.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





LE DEPART. 


Adieu, my love! the bright blue sea, 
Is sparkiing round my prow, 

Each wave that lifts its crest for me 
Breaks murmuring—love I go! 


I go, my love, the loosen’d sail 
Is tightening on the stay, 

The flag floats out upon the gale, 
She wears apace—away. 


Soon, love, the rising wind that sings 
Thy peaceful lattice near, 

Shall bear me on its high strong wings 
Far—far from all so dear. 


And cold and rugged shores shall frown, 
And isles of laughing mien— 

And warm suns smile, and storms come down, 
Thy home and mine between. 


Yet when the springtime winds are fresh 
Upon thy native hills, 

And with a bright and playful gush 
Leap gaily out the rills— 
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When calmly down the shaded dell 
At evening hour you roam, 

O! let its whispering echoes tell, 
Of days when ’twas my home. 


My home !—my home is on the wide, 
Dark, boundless, printless sea, 

My pillow, tossing on the tide, 
Yet still it tells of thee. 


It tells of thee, and songs of joy, 
Are in my slumbering ear, 
Thine own lov’d form is on mine eye, 


Thy smiles are o’er me here. 
M. 





ADVERSARIA. 
I. 


There is in the manner of some who are truly benevolent and 
deserving, a coldness often fatal to all conversational enjoyment. 
It is sometimes only an external bulwark, which the smile of 
cheerfulness and excitement of feeling can overcome ; and the 
effort is richly repaid by the preciousness of the treasures thus 
discovered. This gradual change often so apparent in the coun- 
tenance, tones and language, has a peculiar and powerful fascin- 
ation upon the heart both from the agreeable surprise and the 
implied compliment to the person producing it. But with many, 
coldness of manner is but the true index of coldness of heart.— 
The frost-work without never dissolves under the genial influ- 
ence of social intercourse, or dissolves only to send forth a freez- 
ing current. The occasional faults of an open and confiding tem- 
per, are more pleasing than the best-efforts of these graceful au- 
tomata. The ice-palace of Catharine would provide the proper 
halls for such living statues. Indeed any contrivance would be 
welcome, which should remove far off their frigid countenances 
and disheartening influence. 
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II. 


What is said only for the sake of talking, is properly denom- 
inated chit-chat. ‘There are many kinds of it, and it may apper- 
tain to religion as well as to politics, fashion, books, flattery, 
scandal, or any common and well beaten subject. We may 
know well the language of a country we have never visited ; and 
thus the truths, most important to man, may be themes of easy 
conversation for those who feel not their value. While the great- 
est subjects are degraded by these familiar and unmeaning dis- 
cussions, the most trifling receive from them neither grace nor 
interest. The weather, a new novel, great doctor, celebrated 
painting, street-quarrel, general or select cotillion-party, love- 
making, match-making, birth, death, and burial, may be ingenious 
pass-words to the free and pleasing interchange of thoughts in in- 
telligent but unstudied conversation ; but when they constitute 


the conversation itself—‘* words, words, words !” 


iil. 


How difficult it is to separate from beauty of countenance 
and grace of form, the idea of almost every mental and mor- 
al excellence ! but as the world is constituted, how much is 
the existence of the last endangered by the possession of the for- 
mer. The converse is also true—how seldom do we fail in discov- 
ering some external charms, where we know the existence of 
loveliness of character ! and how strong and lasting are the bonds 
by which the affections, thus aided by the imagination, can fas- 
ten themselves to one, whom all others may slight and under- 
value ! 


IV. 


We hear much said of modest diffidence. I do not deny its 
occasional existence in society, nor the less regret that it is 
as uncommon in reality, as it is frequent in appearance.—Its 
garb is perhaps generally the surest and safest subterfuge of 
vanity ; of a conceited self-opinion, which fears any display of 
mental or bodily effort, lest that exhibition should be dispropor- 
tioned to the superior excellence, which it feels conscious of 
possessing. The most diffident man in the social circle that I 
ever saw, was the vainest ; one who could justly have formed, 
a high opinion of his own powers, but who soared in his self- 
esteem above all the bounds of reason and modesty. ‘The same 
eye that burned as with Promethean fire, and seemed to glow 
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with the fervors of a warm imagination and splendid genius, sunk 
before another’s look,or threw around the drawing room the glance 
of apprehension and jealousy. And his admirers talked of his 
modest diffidence—out upon such nonsense! the diffidence of 
vanity is a thousand times more cowardly than could ever be 
laid to the charge of modesty. 


V. 

Few situations in life, present woman in an attitude so pleasing, 
as when presiding over the hospitalities and directing the cheerful 
intercourse of an evening visiting circle. To bring together 
kindred minds, place the too obtrusive under wholesome res- 
traints, and call forth the retiring, and deserving, drive the grave 
from dulness, and draw the cheerful from folly, and cause the 
whole to unite in the mutual promotion of heart-felt happiness, 
are arts, beyond Machiavellian skill, and praise-worthy above 
the common efforts of benevolence. But how often are all these 
duties forgotten, and the office of the host considered as fully 
discharged, when the assembly is once collected ! And how of- 


ten does the gratification of the visited seem the only object for 
which the miscellaneous throng of visiters is brought together ! 


VI. 

‘** No one admires pedantry”—True—but ignorance is infin- 
itely more contemptible. There is nothing so amusing as to 
listen to some * insect flutterers in beauty’s beam,” as they de- 
claim against every appearance of a cultivated intellect in wo- 
man. But fortunately these butterflies cannot govern the minds 
as they do the fashions of the world ; and mental cultivation will 


ever win its just desert of praise from those whose praise is 
worth having. 


Vil. 


I cannot always join in the philippics of essayists against mak- 
ing our neighbours’ faults the subject of conversation. Living 
among men, we must know their characters, and must general- 
ly depend on others for information concerning them. The 
communication of'such facts to those who need this knowledge, 
is therefore no violation of charity, and does not betray an un- 
generous temper. But where the reason ceases, this rule will 
cease to justify ; and very small is the proportion of such dis- 
closures which this concession can palliate. There are few traits 
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of disposition so lovely, in the full sense of that epithet, as that 
which is ever ready to excuse or forget in silence another’s 
failings. In its possessor, as well as in its object, it can indeed 
‘¢ cover a multitude of sins.” 


Vill. 


I would not, with a cynic coldness, condemn the custom 
which, in the assemblies of fashion, gives to loveliness of form 
grace of motion, and wakes the melody of music to inspire the 
dance and guide the footstep through its circling mazes. But 
**we are all good when we are pleased, and she is the good 
woman who does not require the fiddle to sweeten her.” Nor 
can I hesitate in preferring the “ thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn,” in the cheerful and animated conversation of 
the intelligent and amiable, to the too often factitious excite- 
ment of the crowded ball-room. That is true female loveli- 
ness which can sustain and adorn either and every situation, 
without displaying ignorance, pride, affectation or indifference. 
But the rules and modes of fashion are generally only too well 
contrived plans to confound in one common uninteresting mass, 
beings of varied accomplishments and disproportioned minds— 
a policy too favourable to the many, ever to lose the sanction 
of their example and praises. 


IX. 


One of the most frequent, and certainly the most foolish of 
personal foibles, is that of “setting traps for compliments.” 
The disgusting habit of retailing promiscuous flattery, a sin with 
which some are grievously beset, has probably created in others 
an appetite which leads them to such arts for its gratification. 
Their proper punishment is disappointment, and it is often ren- 
dered in full measure. ‘It is a thousand times too handsome 
for me,” said a beautiful girl a few evenings since, to a gentle- 
man looking at her portrait. He was malicious enough not to 
contradict her. But on this point, as in most others, the re- 
proach may be fairly divided between the sexes. If the one 
will throw out such lures for praises, there are many of the 
other, lying in wait for all opportunities, however unintentional- 
ly offered, and listening eagerly for every sentence which can, 
even by being put to the rack, be tortured into a compliment. 
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X. 


“ Forever banging on that old piano,” said an acquaintance, 
as we returned from an evening visit. He had requested the 
lady to take her seat at it, denied the validity of all her ex- 
cuses, !raised extravagantly her performances, and urged by 
every flattering art the continuance of them. How little of 
sense or honesty is there in a mind, which can ridicule with 
severity the imperfections of an effort thus compelled, and for- 
get its own more ridiculous praises and unmanly hypocrisy ! : 
The custom is absurd, which places a musical instrument in Hie 
every pariour, and the doctrine of those teachers worse than at 
absurd, who would make every one a performer. But I have 
ever found those who most declaim against this prevailing 
fashion, the most ready to interrupt and prevent the pleasures 
of conversation by impertinent and unavoidable solicitations for \ 
some ‘ sweet song,” or ‘enchanting sonata.” When offered i! 
unsolicited, a man of truly social feelings, even without an ear 
tuned to the harmony of sound, will feel the intended kindness, 
and thank if he cannot praise. 


XI. 


Fickleness of heart deserves all the reproaches which are 
poured upon it; but there is a fickleness of the temper, which, 
though less criminal, causes as much, if not more unhappiness 
in society. ‘To-day a person’s actions and words all prove him 
a warm and generous friend, whose house and heart are open 
for your entrance ; to-morrow you will be met with looks of in- 
difference, and received with ill-concealed reluctance. His 
opinion and regard for you will be still unchanged ; but a diso- 
bedient servant, a slight misfortune, an interruption in the midst 
of an interesting volume, a smoking fire, or ‘‘ last not least,” 
east wind, will produce the ominouschange. But it is perhaps 
generally a friendship not worth the possession, which thus va- 
ries with the wind and tide. 
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STANZAS. 


‘¢ But as it sometimes chanceth, from the might 
Of joy in minds that can no farther go, 
As high as we have mounted in delight, 
In our dejection do we sink as low.”’ 
Wordsworth. 


The uprisen sun the mountain-top kissed, 

And chased thro’ the valley the curling mist ; 

While swift o’er the glade sped the startled hind, 
And the green woods joyously waved to the wind. 
The broad yellow light of the growing day, 

Like a seraph’s wing, on the hill-sides lay ; 

On the crisp leaves glittered the drops of dew, 

That flashed to the sun as he pierced them through ; 
Like strings of the harp, that the breezes wake, 

My heart uttered joy ;—from bush and from brake, 
Glad answer came back ;—while the sweet winds still 
Joined song with the birds ; and the gurgling rill, 
With the ceaseless hum of the bees was heard. 
Busy music of Nature !—my heart was stirred 

With an inward delight ;—and I rejoiced, 

That rt should be thus by ature, outvoiced. 


*T was a moment to turn from things of earth, 

And to purer and holier thought give birth ;— 

For loveliness lay in the deep blue sky, 

On their soft grey wings light clouds flitted by ;— 
And gladness and innocence seemed to rest 

Like spirits of bliss, upon Nature’s breast.— 

But thoughts that were sad passed o’er my mind EB, 
Of fortune unfaithful—of fate unkind— 

Of pleasures dear-bought,—that presently cloy,— 
The falsehood of hope,—the fleetness of joy ; 

Tho’ the scene of enchantment round me lay, 

The sense of enjoyment had passed away ; 

No longer for me was the landscape fair, 

The heart that breathed hope—now sunk in despair.— 


Thus the golden chord of joy, though entwined, 
So lightly and easily round the mind, 

















The Deserter. 


By a passing thought may be burst in twain, 
And we cannot unite the thread again.— 
There are sounds that charm—there are sights that win,— 


But our bliss, or our bane, is the mind within. 
A. M. W. 





THE DESERTER. 


On a wild and uncultivated spot in the Netherlands, stood a 
miserable and dilapidated tenement. It was the depth of win- 
ter, and there was nothing around it that looked like cultivation, 
unless the clearing away of a few trees, their black stumps still 
remaining, might be termed so; the snow lay in heavy masses 
on the roof, and the scraggy fir-trees bent beneath its weight. 
All was desolate, and except a small foot-path round the house 
and the smoke from a chimney, it might have been viewed as 
a building that even poverty itself thought untenantable. Yet 
within this miserable exterior was one room that bore every 
mark of comfort. It contained a neat bed, bureau. and car- 
pet; a cheerful fire blazed on the large open hearth, near which 
was seated in an arm chair, a pale, emaciated woman, appa- 
rently in the last stage of a decline, and beside her on a low 
cricket a young girl, who sat anxiously watching her counte- 
nance, and attending to every want. As the wind howled 
against the little glass window, the only one that the house had 
ever contained, the woman looked out and said in a low voice, 
** My poor Philip ! - 

‘1 wish,” said the girl, ‘ caressingly, ‘* he could look in upon 
us, and see how comfortable—and how happy we are” added 
she, after a pause. 

“‘ Happy !” repeated the woman, “ yes I am happy; what 
mother could be otherwise with such a son! but can I forget 
that these comforts are purchased at the risk of his life ?” 

*“* My dear mother,” said Bertha, ‘‘ you know Philip always 
said he would be a soldier, and there never was a better time 
than now to fight, when every body says our cause is a just 
one, and then when he comes back so brave and beautiful, 
confess, mother, shall you not be proud of him ?” 
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A glance at her mother’s countenance struck dismay to her 
heart; it said, I never shall see that time! She did indeed 
droop daily ; the filial affection of the son had induced him to 
enlist as a soldier that he might provide his widowed and sick 
- mother with the comforts of life ; but his plan had been as im- 
perfect as the short-sighted plans of mortals often are ; the very 
method he had taken to prolong her life was fast undermining 
it; her nights were restless and her sleep unrefreshing ; the 
horrors of war were always present to her mind, every new fall 
of snow seemed to her like the winding sheet of her son, and 
she regularly awoke towards morning with a cold dew upon 
her forehead. An old and faithful domestic who had long 
resided with them, with the sagacity of nature rather than art, 
perceived her life was drawing to a close ; little skilled in sen- 
sitive reserve, he expressed his opinion to the mother and daugh- 
ter without disguise, and it was received with calmness by the one, 
but with the deepest anguish by the other. A few days passed 
by, and even Bertha became convinced, that if Philip did not 
return immediately, it would be too late. Impelled by this 
thought, she hastily wrote him word that his mother’s life was 
fast drawing to a close, and conjured him at all events to hasten 
home.—* If you come immediately.” added she, “* you may see 
her, delay but one hour, and that hour may be her last !” 

Bertha waited with inexpressible anxiety after she had dis- 
patched her letter for the arrival of her brother. It was on 
the eve of the second night that he reached their lonely dwell- 
ing. ‘The sound of his approach had struck upon the ear of 
Bertha, she hastened to meet him and conduct him to his 
mother, who received him with joyful surprise, and as she fold- 
ed him to her bosom felt that life had still ifs value. That night 
Bertha slept quietly by the side of her mother and Philip took 
her place as nurse. 

Bertier, the father, was an Englishman; he had been driven 
by misconduct and misfortune to a foreign country, and with his 
wife and two small children lived on the scanty pittance he had 
saved from the wreck of his fortune. [n the wild spot he had 
chosen they excited but little observation. Madame Bertier 
was still im the first bloom of intellect and vigour; shé was 
wholly ignorant that misconduct had any part in the exile of 
her husband, and she often unconsciously tortured him by her 
consolations. ‘ My dear Bertier,” she would say when'she saw 
him contending with the bitterness of his thoughts, ‘ there is no 
calamity that cannot be borne but remorse ; you have yet youth 
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and the resources of your own mind; it is unworthy of you to 
sink under pecuniary misfortunes, Look at me, they have not 
withered my form or filled my heart with dismay ; my spirit is 
still free to drink at the living fountain of life and joy.” 

But Madame Bertier’s burden was light compared to that of 
her husband. His mind was unable to contend with the mise- 
ry he had brought on himself, and he shrunk from personal hard- 
ships. | He who had slept.on beds of down, who had seen 
the star of knighthood glittering around him, was now an exiled 
wanderer ! The thought was bitterness, and after a few years 
of gloomy and morose feeling he sunk a victim to consuming re- 
morse. 

Madame Bertier wept for her husband till hope and comfort 
crept in, in spite of herself. The exercise of dnty and maternal 
tenderness invigorated her mind, she devoted herself to the in- 
struction of her children, and though her situation afforded no 
mechanical aids for education, she contrived to press into her 
service every object around her, and every resource of her own 
intellect to enrich their minds and ennoble their hearts, The 
result was what might be expected : Philip and Bertha inhabited. 
an ideal world, they formed romantic conceptions of their own 
capacities, and Philip panted for an opportunity of signalizing a 
spirit which he believed was unconquerable. 

It was not till the hand of poverty pressed heavily om them, 
that Philip began to realize he had something to do, besides 
hanging over his mother and sister with a sort of idolatry. But 
he had no profession, no money, and no patronage—the army 
was his only resource and without consulting his mother he en- 
listed as a soldier; his bounty and pay had already secured to 
her a comfortable apartment, when he received his sister’s 
letter. 

It would be difficult to describe the agony of their meeting— 
Madame Bertier yet loved life, her heart still poured forth its 
tributary streams on all around her, and when she gazed on 
the manly form and finely marked features of her son, and rec- 
ollected that for her sake he had enlisted as a soldier and was 
enduring hardship, and suffering ; when she felt his powerful arm 
now raising her languid form, now supporting her against his 
broad chest, and now with the tenderness of a woman smoothing 
her pillow, perhaps too much of Bertha’s pride mingled with her 
gratitude. For three days he devoted himself to his mother, 
listened to her dying precepts, and when she was unable to lie 
down, supported her in his arms. On the third night, when 
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Bertha’s faint breathing proved that she was asleep, Madame 
Bertier said, in low whispers to her son, ‘“ My dear Philip, I 
must acquit myself of a painful duty before I die, and | feel that 
my hours are numbered. Since your departure, I have found 
a letter that I ought sooner to have discovered. Prepare your- 
self, my child, to read it; God save you from misfortunes that 
bring temptations with them, sometimes too mighty for feeble 
man to resist ; yet if they must come, hold fast your integrity. 
My child, my ’ child, remember the anguish you have seen your 
father endure ; it was not regret for the luxuries of life to which 
he had been accustomed, it was remorse. ‘This paper contains 
the breathings of a wounded spirit. Read it.” 

Madame Bertier laid her head back upon the pillow, and 
meekly folded her hands. Philip took the lamp from the hearth 
and seated himself opposite to his mother. ‘There was some- 
thing deeply impressive in the scene. Bertha still lay in serene 
and healthful slumber ; she had made over all the responsibility 
to her brother, and, exhausted by daily cares, her repose was 
deep and unbroken. Philip looked at his mother ; her eyes were 
closed, her lips moved ; in his hand he held the last testimony 
of his father, it was as if one came from the dead and spoke ; 
thoughts of himself, bitter thoughts mingled with his emotions, 
and he prayed God to enable him to bear calamities too mighty 
for human strength. At length slowly unfolding the paper he 
read these words : 


“To ADELAIDE BERTIER, 

‘* You have supported misfortune with heroism, you have felt 
indignant that I sunk under it, but now comes your task, and 
yet it cannot be equal to mine, for you are the tnjured. Ade- 
laide, when you married me I was a ruined man in fortune, that 
you knew, but you did not know that I fled from my country to 
avoid an ignominious exposure. My son may at some future 
day claim my patrimony. By flight I have saved my name 
from disgrace,—that at least may be transmitted without reproach. 
I cannot enter into details, they are too painful. One dying in- 
junction I leave to Philip, that he is never to apply to my fami- 
ly under any embarrassment of circumstances or character—but 
if he should win himself honors and a name, then let him claim 
the patrimony of his father.” 

Documents were enclosed in the letter directing him how to 
substantiate and prove his claims. 


Philip leaned his head on his folded arms, and felt that the 
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proud cold letter of his father was consistent with the spirit he 
had evinced. But another source of intense agony connected 
with himself, pressed upon his mind. 

The voice of his mother roused him—he knelt by her bedside, 
but words, if he had any, died upon his lips, he was cold and 
motionless, and his high and noble forehead, yet unsunned and 
unmarked by care, was pale and bloodless. 

** Speak to me, my son,” said she, “ tell me the time will 
come, when you may realize your father’s injunctions—when 
with Bertha in your hand you may present yourself as the de- 
scendant of a noble house. My boy you have begun the rave 
of honor—press on, and never let it be said that your mother in 
the indulgence of womanish weakness made you effeminate.” 

Her strength failed—Philip awoke Bertha, she sprang from 
the bed, and received her mother’s parting blessing, though her 
eyes had closed. For one long hour the brother and sister 
watched by the bed-side, in the deep and solitary stillness of 
the night. The old domestic was called—he too sat gazing up- 
on his mistress. Who has not witnessed in this world of death 
the last struggles between the soul and body ? The long drawn 
breath, then the still frightful pause, and then another—but the 
last came, and after the final conflict, she lay as if in peaceful 
slumber ! A few moments were given to deep and awful con- 
templation, then Philip suddenly arose. 

*‘ Thank God,” said he, “ she is spared from heavier calam- 
ity than she has yet endured—Bertha, | must begone.” 

** Begone !” exclaimed his sister, ‘‘ why or wherefore ? you 
cannot mean so.” 

He groaned aloud, he wrung his hands in agony, and striking 
his forehead, said “ it is for your sake I go.” 

** And what will become of me ?” she exclaimed. 

‘** Heaven only knows—if I stay, misery is certain.” Then ap- 
proaching the bed on which the body lay, he gave a long look, 
and folding Bertha in his arms, rushed from the house. She 
heard not his retreating steps, for she lay insensible across the 
bed of death. When she roused herself, several men stood gaz- 
ing upon the scene ; it was life and death, youth and decay, 
blending before their time. 

‘“¢ Where is Philip Bertier ?” said one of the men, ‘ we are 
in pursuit of him.” 

*‘ You cannot find him” replied Bertha wildly, ‘ he has left 
me.” 

Vou. 1.—No. 3. 5 
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‘‘'Then he has served you as he has his colours,” returned 
the soldier, ‘* and doubly deserves to be shot as a deserter.” 

A strange thought entered the mind of Bertha. ‘ You can- 
not find him,” said she, ‘* unless I deliver him to you.” At this 
moment an officer entered—evidently of rank,and dressed in the 
Hanoverian uniform. He stopped and surveyed the scene with 
emotion. Bertha advanced, her bosom heaving with her pro- 
ject. “ ITknow your errand,” said she, ‘ and you shall have 
your victiin on condition that you secure him from insult and 
conduct him to a place of safety to await his trial.” 

** It is not customary to submit to conditions on these occa- 
sions,” said the officer, ‘‘ but I would not add to your distress— 
would I could alleviate it !” 

** Wait, then,” said Bertha, ‘ at the next turning of the road 
but one quarter of an hour, and if Philip Bertier does not sur- 
render himself, you may take what measures you please.” 

It was a wild and almost impracticable purpose that had en- 
tered the head of the young girl—she determined to dress her- 
selfin the discarded uniform of her brother, and endeavour to 
pass herself for him. At any rate, she was certain that she might 
gain him time for his escape, which would be important. She 
had been educated a creature of imagination, full of romantic 
and vivid conceptions, she stayed not to weigh consequences, 
but hastily putting on the uniform, and commending with floods 
of tears her mother’s remains to the care of the old domestic, 
then kissing again and again the clay cold lips, she set out for 
the place appointed. The gray of the morning was still over- 
shadowing every object as she gazed on all around—one little hil- 
lock at the side of the house was marked by the mass of 
snow thai lay upon it. It is there,” thought she, “* my mother 
will rest in the grave of my father.” As she pursued her way, 
she turned more than once to gaze on the spot ; every object was 
desolate, and she fe't new agony atthe idea of leaving her moth- 
er alone. She almost forgot that it is only the living who feel 
desertion, that neither scorn nor injury strike on the “ dull cold 
ear of death.” When she arrived at the place, she was relieved 
to find the officer alone ; incredulous as to her intention of sur- 
rendering, her brother, he had dispatched the two soldiers in pur- 
suit of him, and remained to wait the issue of her promise. Un- 
fortunately for Bertha’s plan, Philip was athletic and command- 
ing, his dark hair and mustachios gave him a warlike expression ; 
she was slight, fair, and delicate—but she trusted to the uni- 
form and a large woollen wrapper for the deception, and putting 
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the military cap over her eyes, and muffling the lower part of 
her face, she advanced with tolerable confidence. ‘The decep- 
tion appeared to be perfect. The officer received the deserter 

without a question, and Bertha was satisfied with the success 
of her project. They were obliged to walk a long way before 
they reached the wagon that was to convey them to the corps, 
to which Bertier belonged. Long before they arrived, Ber- 
tha’s small feet and slender ankles almost refused to support 
her. The oflicer appeared to be moved to compassion by the 
youth, effeminacy, and even the sobs of the young soldier. 
Bertha wished to inquire what would be her destination—but 
she was conscious her only security was silence, and with 
downcast eyes she pursued her way. Once, as she broke 
through the crusted snow, the officer said, ‘*] am more used 
to hardship than you are, you are welcome to hold by my arm.” 
Bertha made no reply. When they arrived at the village 
where the wagon was waiting, the rumour had reached there 
of a deserter’s being taken; a few people collected round the 
inn to gaze on the unfortunate object. The prospect of a vio- 
lent death seems to give something sublime, even to common 
characters—and the man who is going to the gallows is much 
more interesting than any private act of munificence could have 
made him. The officer, mindful of his promise, fiercely or- 
dered the people to disperse, while he kindly assisted the tot- 
tering soldier to ascend the vehicle which stood at the door. 
Most scrupulously did Major Falkner (for this was the name of 
the officer) observe the conditions to which he had submitted. 
It was two day’s journey to their place of destination. When 
they arrived, the deserter was conveyed to a good looking 
house. ‘1 will leave you,” said the officer, “ no one will en- 
ter your room without permission ; but if you attempt to escape 
they have orders to secure you.” ‘ Alas!” said Bertha, al- 
most forgetting, in the desolation of her feelings, her assumed 
character, ‘* why should I wish to escape, | have now no friend 
but you!” The colour rushed to his face, but hastily turning 
away, he said, “ Military measures require promptness ; your 
trial will take place to-morrow morning. I will, myself, con- 
duct you to the spot.” 

Had the officer been deceived by Bertha’s project, his con- 
duct would have been ludicrous ; but poor Bertha was the only 
one deceived, and amid the bitterness of her grief she exulted 
in the thought, that her brother was safe. What a night was 
this for the timid shrinking girl—not all the high strained en- 
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thusiasm of her character could uniformly support her under 
the prospect before her ; with hurried and perturbed steps she 
walked the room, sometimes knelt and prayed, and then arose 
with the unfinished petition on her lips, approached the window 
and gazed on the broad expanse of snow that lay before her. 
The moon shone bright and clear, all seemed blended into one 
vast plain—not a breath stirred the branches, every thing was 
still, dreary and unchanging, like her own sad fate. “QO!” 
exclaimed she, ‘ were I indeed a criminal, how should I sup- 
port this frighful solitude.” At ten the next morning the offi- 
cer conducted her to the place of trial; the court martial was 
held in a desolate hall, still bearing evidence of the revels of 
the evening before. A long table occupied part of the room 
on which were left standing empty bottles and wine glasses, 
while the lamps still sent forth an odour that proved they had 
recently expired. Bertha, with her large coat wrapped round 
her slight figure, stood before the awful tribunal. ‘ Take off 
your cap to his honour,” said a soldier who was near, in a low 
voice. She raised the military cap from her head, and her 
long and beautiful bair, with the whole contour of her face, re- 
vealed her sex. ‘* What does this mean?” exclaimed the com- 
mander. ‘The trembling girl clasped her hands—“1 came 
not,” said she, “to deceive you, but to sue for mercy for my 
brother. If there must be punishment, I alone ought to meet 
it; for it wis I that induced him to desert—it was I that wrote 
that fatal letter.” ‘* What letter?” said the commander, ‘I 
know of no letter—he asked leave of absence on the evening 
of an important battle ; he was refused, and he deserted ; now 
he must stand a court martial.”” “ May she not be permitted 
to tell her short story?” said Major Falkner, addressing the 
court ‘They consented. ‘“ My story is indeed a short one,” 
said she. ‘* My mother was rapidly declining. There was 
only an old domestic and myself with her. She had suffered 
every hardship of poverty and toil, and all for Philip’s and my 
sake, and now she was going to die without seeing him, though 
he had sent her al] the money he received. 1 did not hesitate, 
I did not think. I wrote to him, and entreated him to hasten 
back. I told bim if he delayed one hour, it might be too late. 
Here is my letter ; J found it in this dress which he had on 
when it came. O, gentlemen, if you had a dying mother, 
clinging to life only in the hope of once more seeing her son; 
if her soul was about to take its flight, and yet ‘ingered for a 
last embrace, would you let any obstacle prevent your flying 
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to her? O think of the separation between life and death, 
how long and dreary it is! Could you have done otherwise 
than my brother did in such a trying situation?” She stopped, 
overpowered by her emotion. A slight conference passed 
among the officers. ‘* Let him be conducted here,” said the 
commander. The door opened, and Philip was led in, bound 
and guarded. ‘ My brother !” shrieked the unhappy girl, and 
threw herself on his bosom. ‘ This wiil not do,” said the 
commander. Falkner, conduct her to a place of safety, and 
see that she is properly protected.” ‘I will protect her with 
my life if necessary,” said the young officer, in a voice only in- 
tended for Bertha’s ear. From the first moment he had sus- 
pected her project, and determined to aid it ; he felt that her 
testimony might be important to Philip, and though faithful to 
his duty, he had taken judicious measures to arrest him, he 
would willingly have purchased his life at the price of half his 
own fortune. New emotions had sprung up in the soldier’s 
heart, and he watched over the helpless sister as if she had 
been a being of his own creation. It was not difficult to inter- 
est his friends for her ;—the wife of a brother officer readily 
offered to take her under his protection, in order that she might 
remain on the spot and wait the event. 

Military laws are sometimes written in blood. It was urged, 
that if palliatives were admitted, every coward might find them. 
Philip Bertier had deserted at a time when the life of every 
soldier was pledged to his country—he was condemned to be 
shot as a deserter, and ordered back to prison! 

The case, with its uncommon circumstances, had excited 
much interest, and it was fully believed that a pardon might be 
obtained. It was owing, however, to the indefatigable perse- 
verance of Falkner, that it was at length solicited. He had 
spoken words of comfort to Bertha, nor was it strange that 
sounds of a more tender import should mingle with them—nor 
surprising, that the maiden should listen, and finally promise 
that if he was indeed successful, her hand should be his reward. 
In the mean time the affectionate sister determined to devote 
every moment to her brother, and gained permission to visit 
him constantly ; but when she applied for admission to his 
prison, she was told that he had positively refused to see any 
one. It was in vain that she urged the certainty of his seeing 
her ; the guard said he had given his word of honour to Jet no- 
body enter, and he would keep it. She wrote, but she receiv- 
ed no answer ; and, finally, she became convinced, that as his 
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fate was yet uncertain, it was best for him to avoid every thing 
that would unman him. With agonizing suspense, she awaited 
the event of the application for a pardon. At length the par- 
don came. Bertier was released from prison, but doomed to 
bear the disgrace of a deserter, and dismissed from the army ! 

Bertha was sitting alone the morning the pardon arrived, 
indulging in woman’s reveries ; sometimes her thoughts wandered 
from her brother to her lover, and she felt that to be united to 
Falkner, with the approbation of Philip, was all she now de- 
sired. ‘* And surely,” thought she, ‘he can desire nothing 
better for a portionless and orphan sister.” Suddenly the door 
opened, and he stood before her! And was it indeed Philip? 
so pale, so stern, so fixed! And yet he looked as when they 
last parted on the night of her mother’s death. But that scene 
had been momentary, and Bertha thought of him only as the 
companion of her youth. She sought in vain for the animated 
expression of his dark eye; the mantling glow of his cheek, 
and his free joyous smile, all had passed away; he stood cold, 
and abstracted, and looked as if the dark hour of the maniac 
was on him. ‘ Bertha,” said he, to the trembling girl, “ I learn 
that Falkner has procured my pardon.” 

‘“* He has,” said she, her countenance brightening. ‘ And it 
was by his contrivance that I was first arrested,” continued he 
calmly. 

** He only did his duty,” she replied, ‘“ and he has compen- 
sated for it, by procuring you life and liberty.” 

* Life and liberty !” exclaimed Bertier; ‘ and what are 
these without honour! The veriest slave that stands shackled 
before his master, if he have the high born feeling of conscious 
honour, has that which makes life a blessing. But I,” he ex- 
claimed, gnashing his teeth, “I must drag on the miserable 
remnant of my life disgraced, branded for a coward and desert- 
er. Yet this I could forgive Falkner, for, as you say, he has 
only done his duty ; but Bertha,” added he, in a low tone and 
approaching her, ‘‘ what is his recompense ?” 

‘‘ Brother,” said she, ** why do you look so sternly at me, 
I have done no evil.” 

** No evil, girl,” he replied, ‘is it nothing to remain months 
under the ‘protection,’ as you term it, of the betrayer of your 
brother? The spring has come round, and our mother’s grave 
is yet unsodden. [ go to visit it once more, and then I will 
hide myself from the haunts of men; but tell before I go,” 
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added he, fiercely, ‘‘ what is the recompense you have reserved 
for your protector 2” 

‘¢ Philip,” said Bertha, and her eye flashed a fire congenial 
to his own, “I quail not at your suspicions, they are not natu- 
ral to you, nor can you cherish them; they are low and base ! 
Say but the word, and I will go with you to rocks and caverns— 
so that you will be my protector, and once more,” added she, 
bursting into tears, ‘‘ my own dear brother.” 

*‘ Alas !” said he, losing some portion of his ferocity, ‘“ what 
can I do with you?” Bertha’s hope returned.—* Will you 
not see Major Falkner? he earnestly requests an interview.” 

‘Yes, 1 will see him,” said Philip, fiercely. ‘ O not in an- 
ger, for my sake not in anger,” exclaimed Bertha. 

‘‘] will meet him as man meets his fellow man;” replied 
he, ‘they are too humane to bury their fangs in each other’s 
blood, they only draw it, drop by drop, from the heart,” 
added he, pressing his hands convulsively on his own. ‘ Ber- 
tha,” said he, after a pause, and speaking more mildldy, “ It is 
best we should not meet; but tell me, do you love him?” 
Bertha shrunk from the inquiry—‘* This is no time for scru- 
ples,” said he; “‘ answer me.” A glow of indignation passed 
over her countenance at the abiuptness of the question ; but the 
tenderness of the woman prevailed—and throwing herself into 
his arms she exclaimed, in a voice hardly articulate, “1 do!” 

** And what pledge” said Philip “ have you of his faith ?” ‘Is 
it not pledge enough,” replied Bertha warmly, ‘ that he has 
introduced me to his friends; that his high minded mother has 
embraced me as a daughter ; and that | am now in the house 
of a woman of the first respectability ?” Philip hesitated. “I 
cannot leave you,” said he under any uncertainty about your 
destiny—this would be a sin that would rouse my mother’s 
ashes from the grave,” J will see Falkner. Farewell.”—Ber- 
tha sent immediately for her lover. She represented in pathe- 
tic terms the unnatural state of her brother’s mind, and extorted 
from him a solemn promise that no insult or provocation should 
tempt him to lift his arm against him. When they met howev- 
er, nO provocation was given. Falkner in a manly and dignifi- 
ed manner made known his wishes and solicited Bertier’s ap- 
probation. 

*‘ Bertha is yours,” said Philip coldly, ‘henceforth I claim 
no kindred with her, and yet,” added he “the time may come, 
when this nameless, houseless being shall confer more than she 
can receive.” 


] 
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‘«‘ That time has already come,” said Falkner with enthusiasm, 
*¢ but will you not receive the pressure of a brother’s hand ?” 

Bertier turned away—‘ We part,” said he, “forever! bid 
Bertha farewell for me, it will be said in kinder language than I 
can utter.” 

In the usual circumstances of life, change of character is 
slow, and almost imperceptible, in its progress ; but a total] revo- 
lution had operated on the mind of Bertier. Educated by his 
mother with even fastidious refinement, and believing that life 
unless it was “ sans peur et sans reproche,” was valueless, he 
had learnt his Father’s disgrace and that he had intrusted to 
him the redemption of his own name and honors at the agoniz- 
ing moment when he knew an ignominious death, or a still more 
ignominious pardon was before him. Life had indeed lost its 
value, natural affections, social ties, were all crushed at a blow, 
and he stood forth like a ruin exhibiting the beauty of former 
proportions and yet sublime in decay. On his release from 
prison his comrades crowded round him to express their convic- 
tion of his bravery ; many a friendly hand was extended, but 
the muscles of his own were rigid and unbending. With folded 
arms he met their advances, their cordial assurances added new 
poignancy to his feelings. In the days of his happiness and dig- 
nity, he could associate with his coarse and illiterate compan- 
ions with kind allowance for their ignorance ; and though he 
sacredly preserved the secret treasure of his own emotions, his 
vivacity and happy tact of character had made him a favorite 
among his associates. But those that he had in benevolence 
and good humour tolerated, were now compassionating him, they 
were in fact assuring him that they did not think he was a liar or 
a coward. It was insupportable. Month after month, and year 
after year, passed away—not a human eye that had known him 
in the gay and happy days of his boyhood now ever gazed upon 
him. He had disappeared, and except in the tender and affec- 
tionate heart of his sister had passed away like the shadow of 
the morning. ‘Though Falkner cherished Bertha as the dearest 
part of himself, there were times when not even the happiness 
of domestic life, and the expanding graces of her children could 
banish the anguish of her mind when she thought of her brother. 
There were likewise the anxieties of war, for Falkner was brave 
and received rapid promotion ; all conspired to repress the nat- 
ural gaiety of her mind, and throw that shade of seriousness over 
the countenance that is perhaps inseparable from sensibility and 
thought. 
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It was the evening before the decisive battle of Waterloo* 
that an officer in the English uniform marched his regiment into 
Braine le Comte ; the sound of trumpets, drums and fifes, with the 
voices of the commanders mingled with the thunder, lightning 
and rain—all was in commotion, the clattering of horses hoofs 
announced the approach of cavalry and the name of Wellington 
resounded through the tumult. The English officer ordered his 
men to their night quarters, but for himself, he reposed not. 
Long before the sun had risen, the army was in motion. The 
storm had passed away but the weather was still gloomy and un- 
settled—the drums and trumpets of Wellington’s army called 
every soldier to his post on the heights of Mount St. Jean. ‘The 
clouds began to disperse and discovered the rich fields of Rye 
that lay below, and were soon to be trodden under foot, and de- 
luged with human blood. Already the sun had shed its broad 
rays on mountain and valley, and was reflected from the scarlet 
uniforms and glittering bayonets of the English. At ten the 
first cannon ball was heard and the scene of horror began. 
Many a mother still weeps at the name of Waterloo. ‘The en- 
thusiasm that animated Germany is well known. One old man 
sent his three sons to the army. When admonished to keep one 
for the staff of his old age, he replied. “ Had I lke Jacob 
twelve sons they should all go forth to fight, for freedom and 
their country.” Long did the fury of war continue, the earth 
trembled with the thunder of the cannon. It was not till the sun 
in the Heavens began to decline that Buonaparte perceived his 
own was setting! Yet still he rested his hope upon his Imperial 
guards ; he had held in reserve fifteen thousand men for a deci- 
sive attack. He represented to them that now was the moment 
of victory.—‘ On, he cried, on to Brussells.”—* Vive  Empe- 
reur,” sounded from ten thousand tongues! with impetuous 
valour they pressed forward, trampling under feet the weary 
and exhausted soldiers who had stood the brunt of a three days’ 
battle. It was now that the young Officer who had entered 
Braine le Comte the evening before, was seen with his sword in 
hand in every post of danger. ‘God and honor,” he exclaim- 
ed, as, terrible in battle and foaming like the war-horse, he scat- 
tered death and destruction around. A new spirit seemed to 
invigorate the army, the soldiers formed into a line, and stem- 
med the rush of the French with their bosoms, and their bayo- 
nets. All was blood and death. At length the French gave 


* On the 17th of June, 1815. 
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way. Cavalry and Infantry blended promiscuously. The vic- 
tory was won, and Germany saved ! 

The brave young soldier remained on the field of battle, he 
had no heart to pursue the flying enemy, and he arrested many 
an uplifted weapon as the wounded Frenchmen begged for quar 
ter. ‘ For God’s sake give me a drink of water,” exclaimed a 
German Officer who had fallen at the first onset of the Imperial 
Guards, and lay gasping, and bleeding to death. The English 
Officer placed the pitcher to his parched lips, raised him up, 
staunched and bound his wounds, procured assistance and con- 
veyed him from the field of battle. ‘The Surgeon who inspec- 
ted his wounds, declared that none of them were fatal, though 
the loss of blood without timely assistance would have soon ex- 
hausted his life. When the wounded Officer had a little reviv- 
ed, he requested to be conveyed immediately to Brussells, 
where his wife was waiting for him, and intreated his preserver 
to accompany him. The Officer declined, ‘my affairs said he 
are pressing, [ must away, but give this ring to your wife asa 
pledge that I will see you both again.” 

After the battle which decided the fate of Napoleon, the 
names of the English officers who had signalized themselves 
were recorded for new honors. None of them had escaped the 
eagle eye of Wellington, and among the first stood ‘ Philip Ber- 
tier, the deserter,” the same officer who had assisted the woun- 
ded man, and whom he recognized at once to be Falkner, 
though he was not recognized in turn. Time and the hardships 
of war had changed his. complexion—and even the expression 
of his countenance was altered. When he quitted his sister for 
the last time (as he thought,) it was in the madness of despair ; 
but reflection, a feeling of conscious worth, and above all, good 
principles, brought him to a more rational view of past events, 
and he began to realize that there was yet something to be done. 
He enlisted in the English army ; reckless of life, he was al- 
ways first to risk his own, to ransom others. His bravery at- 
tracted the attention of Wellington—promotion followed after 
promotion, and Bertier felt that the time was come when he 
might claim on British ground the patrimony that belonged to 
himself and his sister ; yet still he shrunk back, “TI will not sue 
for it” said he, “it shall be offered me,” and he still pursued his 
military career. 

It was after the battle of Waterloo, that he presented the cre- 
dentials left to him by his Father, and it was with no smal} de- 
gree of surprise that he found himself not only allied to a noble 
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house, but learned that his father had concealed his real name, 
and assumed that of Bertier. Joyfully he took the unsullied 
brightness of a name that has long emblazoned the British an- 
nals. The battle of Waterloo had, even in his own mind, oblite- 
rated the memory of his wrongs and his disgrace. 

It may be imagined with what emotion Bertha recognized in 
the ring that the preserver of her husband had sent her, the 
wedding ring of her mother! She felt the fullest conviction 
that he would redeem his pledge. Soon the time arrived, and 
when the brother and sister once more embraced, their union 
was unclouded. 





LONELINESS. 
The beauty and bloom of the summer are past, 
And the sun in his glory decays ; 
A mantle of mist on his morning is cast, 
And his evening is shorn of its rays. 


But transient and cold as he is, we regret 

That his lustre so swiftly is done ; 

For what star, in the twilight’s pale canopy set, 
Can atone for the loss of the sun ? 


And thus, tho’ with sorrowing fondness we trace 
The shade of each passion that rolls 

In anger or anguish across the loved face, 
Whose smile was the sun of our souls,— 


Yet still there awaits us a heavier blow, 

Oh! ’tis when in unkindness we sever; 

And turn to our desolate bosoms, and know 

That there we are lonely forever! ORESTES. 





THE PILGRIM’S FIRST WINTER. 
Each season doth its songs inspire 
When spring is warm with mirth, 
O, then to strike the plaintive lyre 
Would mar the blissful earth ! 
But when stern winter shrouds the plain, 
And storm, and frost, and darkness reign. 
Then sadder thoughts have birth ; 
Then few can pour the harp’s full flow. 
Without a mingling note of wo. 
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Lost joys will have their tokens deep, 
On the lone heart’s tablet worn, 

Such all have wept, and all must weep— 
But did’st thou ever mourn ? 

Aye, feel as hope had pass’d away, 

And fairest flowers, and beams of day, 
Wreath’d, gilded but an urn ? 

Thou hast not—then to thee belong 

The sunshine and the May of song. 


For me—dark winter rules my fate, 
Tis gloomy as his skies,— 
When heart and hearth are desolate, 
Sad visions must arise ; 
I may not breathe my boding fears, 
Lest sorrows I had trac’d in tears 
Should meet but laughing eyes— 
And yet though mine must wear a shroud, 
Their summer sun! would not cloud. 


But when I list the moaning wind, 
Sighing like funeral wail, 

Then thronging on my anxious mind 
Comes many an olden tale, 

Of dangers brav’d, and suff’ring borne, 

And friends from faithless bosoms torn— 
Mark yonder swelling sail— 

What wafts it o’er the blue sea’s foam ? 

The pure in faith to Freedom’s home. 


That home—the forest-desert shore, 
Girt by the surf-worn rock— 

Hark ! ’tis the tempest’s wintry roar ! 
What shelter wards the shock ? 

None, none—upon the frozen strand, 

They kneel, that houseless pilgrim band— 
O God, shield thou thy flock ! 

To thee they lift the trusting eye ; 

For man is strong if God be nigh. 
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There see the white-hair’d sire, the youth 
In life’s first ardour warm; 

And there, upheld by love’s deep truth, 
Is woman’s fragile form :— 

The heart’s deep thrill, we may not know, 

Faith-nerv’d to bear with want and wo, 
And when the pitiless storm 

Shakes our fair dwellings, sigh we not ? 

Alas, for the Pilgrim’s lot ! 


Alas, alas, for one is there 
Proud halls would gladly own ; 

With mild blue eye, and face as fair 
As lily newly blown ; 

All pale—but if she smile or speak, 

A soft rose ray would tinge her cheek, 
Deep’ning with feeling’s tone— 

But may so softa flower bloom, 

When roves the blast like the shrieks of doom ? 








She smiles, she smiles—yet ’tis to cheer 
The eye that her’s has met :— 
The ocean’s war, the desert’s fear 
With him she can forget ; 
He came, lest sin his faith should dim, 
And she for love of God, and him :— 
That tear—'tis not regret 
That wealth and pomp no more will bless, 
But that he must toil in the wilderness. 
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And oh! might he a shelter form 
That lovely flower to save, 

The fury of the ruthless storm 
Unshrinking would he brave! 

One only refuge doth remain, 

That tears and toils and prayers can gain, 
That refuge is—the grave ! 

And that last boon they ask of Heaven, 

To rest together—it is given. 


CORNELIA. 
Vou. 1.—No. 3. 7 
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View oF THE House or RepReEsENTATIVES. 
—The Massachusetts Representatives’ Hall is 
a large square room inthe centre of the State 
House, at Boston. The Speaker’s Chair is on 
the front side of the room, and the members’ 
seats form something more than a semi-circle 
around the room in three divisions, each of 
which is subdivided by an aisle. There are 
galleries on both sides for spectators, and one 
in front of the Speaker for the members. The 
ceiling of the room is probably at the height of 
forty feet from the floor and is ornamented 
with stucco work. At the four corners of the 
ceiling are, enclosed in circles, the implements 
of war, &c. ; of agriculture ; the emblems of 
peace, plenty, union, &c. ; and of commerce, 
in which the anchor or hope is most absurdly 
represented with the flukes upwards, Just 
above the cornice, directly in front of the 
Speaker, a large cod fish of wood is suspended, 
whose tail points about N. E. being nearly the 
direction of the fishing ground. In the centre 
of the room, an old fashioned brass chandelier 
is suspended, presented to the H. of R. by Mr 
Isaac Royall,of Charlestown, in 1798. The fol 
lowing is a sketch of some of the most promin- 
ent members of 1826—7. 

Mr Rantoul, of Beverly—Discreet, intelli- 
gent, and tight as antique small clothes—imag” 
ines all the responsibility of expending the 
Commonwealth’s money to rest on his shoul- 
ders. Talks well, but always with an eye to 
expense,and makes short speeches. Isa ven- 
erable looking man with snowy locks, and 
bachelor nerves. 

Mr Phillips, of Salem.—A smooth looking 
man, of equally smooth speech—judicious and 
discerning. 

Mr Brooks, of Barnardston—Quite a stream 
—a minister at home, and sometimes a preach- 
er abroad—prefers lotteries to drunkenness, 
and would give all defunct drunkards to prac- 
tical surgeons—fond of talking, and often sees 
things sideways. 

Mr Child, of Boston—Infantile in ideas, but 
a roarer in their promulgation—resembles 


*¢ Ocean into tempest wrought 
To waft a feather, or to drown a fly.”” 


Mr Cummins, of Salem—A lawyer, and a 
most violent, passionate and Methodistical de- 
bater, has an astonishing and disagreeable niod- 
ulation of voice, sometimes speaking in the 
mellow tones of a musical watch-seal, and 
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then with a noise resembling distant thunder, 
or the roarings of Nahant beach, in a North 
Easter. 

Mr Shaw, of Lanesboro’—Independent—the 
most forcible debater on the floor—has a pow- 
erful voice, a clear head, a fluent tongue and 
an engaging manner—sarcastic and ironical— 
speaks low at first, grows warm and forcible 
as he proceeds. 

Mr McKay, of Pittsfield—A Colonel once— 
now a valuable Legislator—fights valiantly for 
himself and his propositions—quite a ladies’ 
man. 

Mr Calhoun, of Springfield—Judicious and 
forcible in debate. 

Mr Holmes, of Rochester—Speaks low, 
and but littke—good for examining engrossed 
bills. 

Mr Wells, of Greenfield—A Connecticut val- 
ley man—would figure well ina debating so- 
ciety—talks much, to little purpose, and wears 
green spectacles. 

Mr Dana, of Groton—Another venerable— 
has been a Judge—of pretty good ideas, some- 
times badly expressed—fond of talking—con- 
siderable experience, but more _ persever- 
ance. 

Mr Sprague, of Salem—A_ blustering politi- 
cian—given to floundering. 

Mr Waters, of Salem—‘‘A short horse,’’ $c. 
—generally brief. 

Mr Seaver, of Roxbury—More bulky in body 
than in mind. 

Mr Burnside, of Worcester—A pretty good 
lawyer—confident, talkative, pertinacious. 

Mr Welsh, of Boston—An experienced law- 
yer. 

Mr Washburn, of Leicester—Young, ambi- 
tious, rather a good debater—he has many 
words in his mouth, and is sometimes troub- 
led to get out the right one. 

Mr Matton, of Lenox—Judgmatical. 


Mr Adams, of Boston—Son of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr Barry, of Boston—Squints at Legisla- 
tion—always defensive. 

Mr Forbes, of Northampton—Judicious and 
discerning—a pleasant speaker. 


Mr Slocum, of Dartmouth—The first of the 
venerables—oldest membher of the House—a 
bright eye for his constituents—and an amus- 
ing speaker, generally short—a mouthful of 
scripture quotations, which are spit out heels 
over head at his Honour, the Speaker—he has 
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an eye to the treasury, and is a bitter foe to 
taxation—a promoter of lotteries, and a taxer 
of bachelors. 

Mr Thayer, of Braintree—Never forgets the 
interests of his constituents. 

Mr Davis, of Boston—A young man, but a 
very clever lawyer,and debater—his arguments 
are clear and well digested, 

Mr Pickering, of Salem—A sound lawyer, a 
judicious and valuable man. 

Mr Hobart, of Hanson—Rotund, and weigh- 
ty. 

Mr Barnard, of Nantucket—A goodly cor- 
poration, and a fair quantity of head matter. 

Mr Phelps, of Boston—Medecine doctor. 

Mr Lovering, of Medway—Too modest to 
exhibit the talents he actually possesses. 

Mr Holden, of ‘Charlestown—lIntelligent— 
with considerable experience. 

Mr Tower,of Stow and Boxborough--Ubiquity 
exemplified—not lofty. 

Mr Smith, of Granby—A doctor, of pretty 
good sense—more of a preacher than deba- 
ter. 

Mr Dwight, of Springfield—Talks well about 
Connecticut river and Hampden Canal. 

Mr Bent, of South Boston—Not much incli- 
ned to talk—says yea or nay, witha staunch 
voice. 

Mr Knight, of Marblehead—Thinks consid- 
erably—looks more at the Cod than the Speak- 
er—better on board of a fishing boat than the 
ship of state—appears to be an honest man, 
and of worthy motives—rarely shows his can- 
vass. 

Mr Mudge, of Lynn—An honest broadfaced 
voter. 

Mr Simpson, of Boston—A man of more 
common sense than college learning—general- 
ly speaks to the point, but is not a persuasive 
debater. 

Mr Cross, of Newburyport—A straight for- 
ward man—speaks little, but to some purpose 
—and appears to be most wofully belied by his 
name. 

Mr Winship, of Brighton—Sensible. 

Mr Russell, of Princeton—Discreet and mod- 
est as a defunct smelt—a good listener. 

Mr Turner, of New Marlboro’—A thinking 
man, and sometimes a check-rein for the 
House. 

Mr Shepherd, of Northampton—Makes good 
broadcloths, but ordinary speeches. 

Mr E. Seaver, of Roxbury—Weighty in si- 
lence. 

Mr Fellows, of Edgartown—A representative 
of the Vineyard pilots, steers a straight course 
with both eyes to his constituents. 
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Mr Taylor, of Northampton—Talks tolerably 
well, but too apt to run into the Connecticut 
River—well versed on that topic,and probably 
would be intelligent on othersif he could keep 
that out of his mind—obliging and courte- 
ous. 

Mr Whipple, of Cambridge—-Intelligent, 
but ke a modern dictionary, has too many 
words, 

Mr Lincoln, of Worcester—Generally brief, 
deals mostly in matters of fact. 

Mr Shove, of Danvers—Doubtful,—-dont 
crowd himself upon the House. 

Mr Hoyt, of Deerfield—Tolerably sound, but 
not a Solon. 

Mr Fish, of Falmouth—Dumb as a had- 
dock. 

Mr Heard, of Ipswich—Silent. 

Mr Davis, of Holden—Oppugnacious—giv- 
en to amending—talks little and low. 

Mr Sprague, of Duxbury—Dubiously mod- 
est. 

Mr Breed, of Lynn—No great powers of fe- 
cundity in the Legislative way. 

Mr Little, of Newbury—know nothing of 
him. 

Mr Coffin, of Newburyport—Not dead, but 
sleepy—has been a sea-captain. 

Mr Wright, of Lowell—Rarely wrong—al- 
ways quiet. 

Mr Strong, of Northampton—Never shows 
his strength. 

Mr Sornborger, of Egremont—Mum. 


Mr Bliss, of Springfield—A venerable old 
gentleman of sense, experience and talents— 
has been a member of the Senate, and figured 
largely in the Hartford Convention. Blows off 
like a Steam Engine at the close of his speech- 
es. He isa tall man, lank, thin favoured face, 
and head nearly as white at Mr Dana’s. Asa 
debater, he is generally sound, but his voice 
and manner are both disagreeable. 


Mr Dunlap, of Boston—A lawyer of prom- 
ise, and of decided talent in his profession,— 
has much of the Philip, Shiel, and O’Conne] 
spirit. He is an eloquent debater,—fond of 
show.—His vanity and talents are nearly bal- 
anced,—if either predominate it must be the 
first. 


Mr Jarvis. of Charlestown—A native Bosto- 
nian, recently arepresentative from Pittsfield 
—has been Speaker of the House for a number 
of years—is a well informed lawyer, of decid- 
ed talent as a debater, but uses some cockney- 
isms and vulgarisms—presides with discretion 
and impartiality. 

Mr Stebbins, of Brookfield—Not deep, but 
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smooth, and of pretty good general informa- 
tion—dont talk much, nor frequently. 

Mr Feit, of Medfield and Dover—Both towns 
tolerably represented—an elderly moral man 
of good sense, but no talker. 

Mr Winthrop, of Boston—an aid to the Gov- 
ernor. Unobtrusive, and does not urge his 
opinions with much eloquence or great pertin- 
acity. 

Mr Stowers, of Chelsea—Comes from a dis- 
jointed limb of the county of Suffolk—and 
leaves legislation for the Boston delegates. 

Mr Ward, of Palmer—A right old fashioned 
man—a Deputy Sheriff—but amazingly out of 
his element as a legislator. 

Mr Train, of Cambridge—Have an idea that 
he is a pretty good kind of a man, but he ap- 
pears obstinately determined to keep his good 
sense to himself. 

Mr Bent, of Gambridge—Does the thinking, 
while his colleague, (Mr Whipple) does the 
talking. 

Mr Sibley, of Sutton—A genteel, sensible, 
scrutinizing young lawyer—and a little mod- 
est withal. 

Mr Rice, of W. Springfield—Has some quick- 
ness of perception, but is not much of a de- 
bater. 


TyrocrRapHicaL Association.—The ob- 
jects proposed by Mr Hamilton in the estab- 
lishment of this society, are to purchase the 
copy-rights of American works of magni- 
tude,—to reprint the English classics in a cor- 
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rect and handsome manner,—and to diminish 
the extravagant price now demanded for pub- 
lications of real value. The plan suggested is, 
to establish an incorporated society, with a 
capital of $ 100.000, in shares of $100 each.— 
the scheme is of a novel kind in this country, 
but the objects it embraces are of such impor- 
tance to the literary community, that we can- 
not but hope it will meet with what it most 
justly deserves—the warmest approbation and 
encouragement from the patrons of our native 
literature. The remark of the Hon. Judge 
Story is beyond a doubt correct,that this enter- 
prise, if carried successfully into execution, 
** would constitute a new era in the arts, and 
give new impulsesto American genius.”’ 


Vox.tarre.—In the London Courier, of Sep- 
tember 21, 1825, was published the following 
curious and mysterious circumstance relating 
to Voltaire—the truth of which is corrobora- 
ted by the fact, that the former residence of 
that distinguished personage on Quai de Vol- 
taire in Paris, is much dilapidated, and ap- 
pears to have been shut up for a great length 
of time. Voltaire died in 1778.—It is probable 
that the time alluded to is fifty years, which 
will expire in 1828. 

EXTRACT. 

‘¢ The period approaches for the opening of 

the Sanctum Scantorum at Paris—namely, the 


apartments of Voltaire, which have been lock- 
ed up at his desire, ever since his death.”’ 





THE DRAMA. 


Feperat Street THEeatre.—Feb. 23.—Mr 
Forrest closed his engagement with the trage- 
dy of Pizarro, and his personation of Rolla 
left on our mind an impression not easily tc 
be effaced. The characters in which he ap- 
peared on the Boston boards—some of which, 
are universally classed among the most ardu- 
ous delineations of the Drama—where gener- 
ally sustained with force and ability, often 
with uncommon excel ence. His Othello was 
unimpressive, and considered by many asa 
failure ; while his Lear, in which he was ex- 
pected to fall far short of excellence—surpassed 
the most ardent expectations ofhis friends, and 





satisfied those who had before expressed 
doubts of his ability that continued study will 
eventually gain for him an enviable distine- 
tion in his profession, In William Tell, 
he had full scope for his rich and impassioned 
declamation, which is occasionally quite as 
impressive as that of Conway, though unequal 
to it in solemnity. We remember no burst of 
passion more vivid and forcible than Forrest’s 
utterance of Jell’s denunciation, when over- 
powered and chained by the Austrians. The 
simple exclamation ‘‘ Slave !”’ as it breaks out 
while he is putting forth all the exertions of a 
desperate man, to wreak his vengeance on 
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Sarnem, brought down thunders of applause.— 
In the ensuing scenes with Albert—sustained 
most happily by Miss Pelby—Mr Forrest suc- 
ceeded in awakening the more tender emo- 
tions of the heart, and the dialogue with his 
son in the presence of Gesler, was full of pa- 
thos, and his voice modulated with uncommon 
skill. His Richard, {I1, at his benefit (Fed. 19.) 
though not to be compared with his Damon, 
or Sir Edward Mortimer, deserved and re- 
ceived the warmest commendations. Several 
of the scenes were marked with a striking orig- 
inality of action and reading, and yet, there 
was occasionally an appearance of restraint,as 
if the actor feared to show all that he felt, lest 
he should be accused of imitation. The pas- 
sage, ‘* 4 horse ! a horse! my Kingdom for a 
horse !’? which has been the stumbling-block of 
every Richard that has trod the stage, was un- 
marked,—perhaps very wisely,—by any pecu- 
liar or extravagant effort; yet the dream 
scene, was an uncommon exhibition of power, 
and here he seemed to have centered all his 
energies. Were we to say that Mr Forrest’s 
performance of Richard was such as to satisfy 
us of his attainment to a thorough knowledge 
of the conceptions with which the poet wrote, 
we should bestow exaggerated praise ; were 
we to withhold our humble tribute of admira- 
tion at the talents he actually possesses, we 
should do him gross injustice. 


Feb. 22.—Macbeth.—Mr Macready displays 
in this character all the grace and dignity, 
without the cold, and often unnatural declam- 
ation of Cooper. The soliloquy in the first act, 
** If it were done,’”’ is marked, in Mr Macrea- 
dy’s personation of Macbeth with a strange in- 
tensity of thought, yielding gradually to an ag- 
ony of doubt, almost bordering on despair.— 
The trembling accent, and fearful look ac- 
companying the exclamation with which he 
bursts out on the entrance of Lady Macbeth, 
are as unique as they are effective. The scene 
too, in which the “* air-drawn dagger’? is pre- 
sented to the imagination of the future king, 
was finely managed, and characterized by the 
developement of several new and striking 
points ; and in the dialogue. immediately suc- 
ceeding the murder of Duncan,the low whisper- 
ing with which he revealed the circumstances 
attending the deed just committed, brought to 
mind the horrors attending it with the most 
startling and appalling distinctness. The pas- 
sage commencing ‘“‘ J have liv’d long enough : 
my way of life is fall’n into the sear—the yellow 
leat,’’ was delivered with a touching tone and 
manner, that could make us forget the cruelty 
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and misdeeds of the tyrant, and win for him 
our pity and compassion. The concluding 
scene, though unmarked by any striking pe- 
culiarity was true to nature. 


Feb, 22—Fatal Dowry, and Agreeable Sur- 
prise.—-The credit of reviving Massin ger’s 
tragedy of the Fatal Dowry is due to Mr Mac- 
ready, whose noble representation of Romont 
has not been equalled by any actor of the pres- 
ent day. It is characterized throughout, by 
the frankness and confiding disposition of the 
generous soldier ; by that course of conduct 
which evinces more carefulness of his friend’s 
reputation than regard to his own safety and 
interest, and by an innate sense of honour, 
before the fire of which, the craven spirit 
shrinks and is almost annihilated. The dia- 
logue with Charolois which eventuates in the 
separation of the bonds of amity between Ro- 
mont and his former friend, though a decided 
plagiarism from that scene in Othello where 
Jago first excites the jealousy of the Moor, is 
admirably calculated for stage effect, and was 
rendered by Macready, powerful, in the ful- 
lest sense of the term. So too,in the scene 
with Young Noval—another plagiarism from 
Shakspeare—for Massinger, the silver-tongued 
could steal as well as his betters—where Ro- 
mont compels the coward to sign the confes- 
sion of his own disgrace, every line and 
word was calculated to produce a quaking 
at the heart. 

Messrs Kilner and Brown, and Mrs Pelby 
acquited themselves admirably in the after- 
piece. 

March 5.—Henry V, and Floating Beacon. 
The best parts of this representation were the 
condemnation of the conspirators, the address 
to the army before the gates of Harfleur, the 
conversation with the soldiers in disguise, and 
the hasty prayer before the battle. This prayer 
was delivered with the most solemn earnest- 
ness, as if the very soul were bowed down in 
agony, yet with the haste of one who seizes 
upon the last moment that is spared him for 
his devotions before the commencement of a 
great and perilous undertaking. The scene of 
Henry and Catharine presented Mr Macready 
in a new and pleasing light, and gave us an 
opportunity of witnessing his ease and grace- 
fulness in the more cheerful characters of the 
drama. 

March 7.—Othello.—Macready’s Othello has 
more steadiness of purpose, and less impetuos- 
ity, than Kean’s—with much of Conway’s pa- 
thos and solemnity. He differs more in this 
character from the readings usually adopted, 
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than many other he assumes, not even ex- 
cepting his Hamiet. His variations are not 
however of the kind which startle and surprise 
by their brilliancy ;—they have, on the con- 
trary, the effect of silencing the auditory, till 
they forget to applaud, in admiring the beauti- 
ful simplicity of his manner. 

Macreapyanp Forrest. We donot mean, 
by placing the names of these gentlemen to- 
gether, to rank the latter with the former ; for 
allowing Mr Forrest the possession of all the 
genius and ability which his most strenuous 
supporters claim for him, his want of age and 
experience would leave him in the rear of Mr 
Macready, Yet as their charaeteristic points 
have not unfrequently been discussed togeth- 
er, it may not be amiss to draw the line of dif- 
ference between the styles they severally adopt. 
Both have the same end in view, but they 
reach it by different ways. The one starts off 
at full speed, but checks his career at intervals, 
as if to recover from his fatigue, and be ena- 
bled to resume his course with renewed vig- 
our ; the other goes forward in the straightest 
path, slowly at first, but with an increased ex- 
ertion of strength as he advances—coming in 
at last like a courser that has won the race, 
and won it nobly. Forrest often mounts to an 
eagle flight, and sometimes sinks to tameness ; 
Macready never attempts to gain a height 
which he has not measured,—which he is not 
sure he can attain, and never falls below the 
level of excellence. The former, like an un- 
trained colt, bounds onward without restraint, 
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yet in the fall exercise of his untamed power, 
wild, spirited and beautiful in every attitude ; 
the latter, like the thoroughly trained war- 
horse, moves on with majesty and dignity, 
and when, at his utmost speed is subject to the 
check of reason. Macready often astonishes 
us by tie boldness of his conceptions, always 
delights us by the absence of unnatural effort 
in his portraitures; Forrest frequently sur- 
prizes us by the elegance of his execution, oc- 
casionally disappoints our expectations by the 
carelessness of his reading. Macready knows 
how to go down into the heart, and stir up the 
best and tenderest feelings of our nature ; For- 
rest can awaken the fiercer passions that have 
sway over us, and kindle a’ glow ofan indigna- 
tion in our bosoms corresponding to that by 
which he is influenced himself. The one is the 
dignified Roman father, the other the enthusi- 
astic Peruvian warriour. Macready’s voice is 
sweet and touching in its lower notes, harsh to 
a terrific degree in the higher tones ;—Forrest’s 
is full and clear in the middle tones, but indis- 
tinct in its lower compass. In gestieulation, 
the latter is unnecessarily minute, though al- 
ways graceful ; the former less frequent in hig 
movements, but more striking. Forrest treads 
the stage awkwardly, but without any appear- 
ance of study ; Macready never stirs a single 
step that he has not previously decided to be 
the best and only proper movement for the oc- 
casion. In conception, Macready always phi- 
losophizes, while Forrest trusts rather to mo- 
mentary impulse. 
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Mr. Graeenwoon’s Essay on THE Lorp’s 
Suerer.—The Christian community, whose 
time for religious reading must necessarily be 
limited, has long wanted a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper ; if indeed, some whose lives have been 
devoted to the subject of the scriptures, have not 
been in equal need of reason and common 
sense, to divest their minds of the rusty re- 
mains of those shackles, which, through the 
dark ages, held the world in the captivity im- 
posed by a fascinating mystery. The author’s 
mind seems to have a peculiar power of throw- 
ing off, like ill-fitting garments, such opinions 
as are incomprehensible to the understanding ; 
as well as those which have only the qualities 
of ignorant antiqueness and superstitious mys- 





teriousness to hallow them. Many of the sub- 
jects of theological and scholastic controversy, 
are placed beyond the reach of human reason. 
It is enough to know, that with them we have 
nothing to do, and instead of wasting our 
time in striving to account for what is unac- 
countable, we should seek rather to attain a 
knowledge of whatever operates directly on 
our own souls, and search into the nature and 
relations of our thoughts and passions. Within 
this sphere, all may and ought to be plain and 
clear ; beyond, all must be darkness and mys- 
tery. This is true of religion, more than of 
any thing else ; man cannot adopt, as a guide 
to his thoughts, and a guardian to his virtue, 
that which depends on the proper exercise of 
his thinking powers, if it be involved in un- 
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traceable intricacy ;~and no subject has been 
more trammelied with fatal subtleties and in- 
consistencies ‘I hese have been handed down, 
sacred and venerable, from father to son, until 
it is deemed sacrilege to dispute or doubt their 
propriety. The author of the little book be- 
fore us does not pretend to the discovery of 
new truths, but to have brought out old ones 
from their massy shapes and cumbersome en- 
velopements, and to have given them a plain 
and simple form. We cannot give a just 
abridgment of the argument of this work, for 
it is itself abridged to nearly the smallest com- 
pass ; comprising in a pamphlet of sixty pages, 
all the matter upon the subject which has hith- 
erto been spread over volumes, It is like a 
granary, where are nicely bestowed the vari- 

ous productions of a thousand hills. We will, 
however, attempt to state the general grounds 
assumed by Mr Greenwood, still asserting that 
the book alone can give a correct idea of the 
arguments, or of the elegance with which they 
are stated and enforced. Upon the general 
subject of rites and ceremonies, he says, “‘ the 
peculiar rites of a religion, serve as a bond of 
union to those who possess it, not always a 
very strict one, to be sure, but a bond of union 
still.’’—** Christians have hated each other, 
banished each other, and murdered each other ; 
and still throughout the Christian world there 
has been a prevailing sentiment of unity. Af- 
ter the whirlwind, and the earthquake, and 
the fire have done their worst, a still, small 
voice has whispered the name of brother !”’ 

He considers, that the nature of man demands 
ceremonies, to interest him in what, if left an 

abstract thought, would be neglected ; and to 
unite him with his brethren in general obser- 
vances and opinions, where, otherwise there 

would be no sympathy at all. In addition to 
this benefit, resulting from the Lord’s Supper 
in common with other rites, its peculiar and 

main design, according to our author, is to 

awaken our grateful remembrance of the ser- 

vices and sufferings of the Saviour ; and the 

performance of the rite is as much a duty en- 
joined upon all ages, as the feelings are, which 

it is intended to excite. The efficacy follows 

the design, of course, for “ if true gratitude for 

the blessings purchased by his death, finds its” 
way into our bosoms, it must be accompanied 

by a desire tp deserve them ; and this desire 

will be the same as a determination to dis- 
eharge our duty as it is laid down to us in his 

Gospel.’’? Then it is stated, that ‘*they who 
feel a reverence for his character, a deep sense 
of the blessings, supports, assistances, and con- 
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solations which he suffered and died to secure 
to sinful man, a cheerful disposition to receive 
him as their master, and an earnest desire to 
keep his precepts and obey his laws, are quali- 
fied to come to his table—are not only qualifi- 
ed, but invited, commanded, bound to come 
there.’”? The opinion is maintained, that this 
holy institution was not given for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the pure, the perfect, the elect, 
but as a means of enabling the sinner to be- 
come so ; and though a man may eat and drink 
damnation to himself by partaking unworthi- 
ly, yet, not one, he contends, is unworthy to 
partake, however ignorant or sinful, who feels 
the desire expressed in the last quotation. He 
farther says, that no man has a right to ex- 
clude any one who confes to the communion 
table, tor Christ set no such example, gave no 
such authority, the apostles assumed no such 
prerogative ; and that it is time to protest 
against that ‘‘ unhallowed exclusiveness’’ 
which could only have been invented as an 
engine of power in an age of bigotry. The 
command is as general as the invitation to 
come to the waters of life ; ho! every ene that 
will, let him come. 

The spirit of Mr Greenwood’s book is sub 
versive of all church forms of admission, 
creeds, covenants, and the whole array of ex- 
aminations and propoundings that are so ap- 
palling to the simple, retiring minds of pure, 
unostentatious Christians. 

ComsiocK’s Mingratocy. We have hith- 
erto, in the department of mineralogy, had no 
medium, adapted to the use of novitiates, be- 
tween the Manual of Aikin, and the work 
of professor Cleveland. The former, it is 
true, contains the essence of what has been 
written upon this branch of science, but it car- 
ries the process of distillation too far, and the 
view it presents of the study it professes to il- 
lustrate, is of that general nature which serves 
rather to refresh the memory of the adept, 
than to direct the mind of the tyro from sim- 
ple truths to a wide and extended range of ob- 
servation. Professor Cleveland, onthe other 
hand, claiming as he does, the decided appro- 
bation of our scientific men for his labour and 
learning, pursues his researches with patience 
and perseverance into the minutiae of the sub- 
ject, and leads the pupil into the midst of all the 
beauties, and to him inexplicable mysteries of 
the mineral kingdom, without teac’ing him the 
paths which must be followed to attain a know- 
ledge of the interesting curiosities around him. 

The merits of Dr Comstock’s work seem to 
consist in methodical arrangement, in a proper 
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and orderly degree of condensation, in avoiding 
the use of all scientific terms not absolutely 
necessary, and in facilitating the progress of 
the student by a gradual developement of ele- 
mentary principles. To common readers, this 
volume is not without attraction from its elu- 
cidation of very many particulars connected 
with the science, which are not generally suf- 
ficiently unfolded in works of this character. 
The work is moreover handsomely printed and 
forms a beautiful exception to the slovenly 
style of typography which, we are sorry to say 
is too frequently adopted in this country. 


Tue Tennessean. We would wish to be 
as courteous as possible to our fair country- 
woman, the authoress of the new novel, from 
our innate conviction of the tenderness due to 
her sex, as well as from the peculiar regard 
we have for our personal safety. We shall 
therefore, in giving utterance to our hasty re- 
marks upon the truly original production be- 
fore us, strive, if possible, to ‘* keep cool.’’ 

The Tennessean is such a book as might be 
expected from avery loquacious—for aught 
we know, a very good old lady, probably 
somewhat addicted to tea-table scandal, fond 
of using her tongue as well as her pen, and 
gifted with no inconsiderable portion of that 
small talk, which we sometimes hear poured 
down like a shower of hail-stones on a legion 
of kettle drums, and with as much noise, to 
use a very uncouth simile—as though it were 
‘grog time among the builders of Babel.’’ The 
plot of the novel is managed -in a stiff and 
awkward way, for the sake of introducing 
sketches of American character, in diffe rent 
portions of our country ; and though our au- 
thoress often discovers an ignorance of man- 
ners and customs, unpardonable in one who 
pretends to give a faithful delineation of them, 
yet there is here and there a stroke truly Ho- 
garthean. We cannot say much of Mrs Roy- 
all’s delicacy, for in truth, she seems to have 
but little regard for it, and is determined nev- 
er to be accused of sqeamishness, or even of an 
uncommon degree of modesty. Nor has she 
much idea of writing for the gratification of her 
readers. Her main object seems to be to talk 
on paper—and she does talk like a mill-wheel 
in March, or any other swift-going machine.— 
The best meed of praise we can bestow upon 
the Tennessean is to say that it consists of 372 
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closely printed duodecimo pages, very vilely 
printed, at New Haven. 


Aunwicx Castie. This little volume is 
generally recognized as the production of Mr 
Halleck, the popular author of ‘ Fanny,’— 
against whom the only charge that is brought, 
is his unfrequent appearance before the pub- 
lic in the poetical garb, which he wears with 
much grace and little affectation. The first 
poem in this collection, is full of pretty 
thoughts, very prettily expressed ; but like 
several of its successors it seems like the play- 
ful effusion of a mind in its moments of relax. 
ation,—or in its summer afternoon idleness, 
rather than the effort of any serious or 
continued train of thought. ‘ Marco Bozza- 
ris,’—that bold and glowing specimen of 
Lyric poetry, has been known for a consid- 
erable length of time through the medium of 
the New York papers. ‘ Connecticut’ and 
‘ Wyoming’ were, we believe, originally 
published in the United States Literary Ga- 
zette. The most beautiful article in the book, 
is the poem entitled ‘ Burns.’ [t abounds with 
warm, fanciful, and delicate imagery, and has 
a vein of tenderness running through every 
stanza. We might find fault with its versifi- 
cation which is occasionally loose and care- 
less, but asa whole it is certainly sweet and 
touching, and will be read and remembered 
with pleasure by all the lovers of the Muse. 


Autmacxs The volumes of fashionable 
scandal which bear this title, after exciting 
something of a stir in the higher walks of life 
in London, have found their way across the 
Atlantic, and have been republished for the 
special edification of all who feel an interest in 
the mysterious and inexplicable. What pos- 
sible attraction the book can have for the great- 
er part of American readers, we cannot con- 
ceive ; for without an intimate acquaintance 
with the names and characters of London fash- 
ionables of both sexes, the ranges of stars with 
which it abounds are as enigmatical as the 
riddle of Oedipus. So far as we are able to 
judge from a cursory passage through its pa- 
ges, we should be inclined to call ita gilded 
chronicle, where are recorded the annals of 
folly and vice, in alltheir multifarious forms, 
and where profligacy and debauchery are de- 
lineated in any and every colour that may con- 
ceal their native hideousness and deformity. 





